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Editorial Survey 


PoPpE PIUS THE TWELFTH 


P | \ HE unbroken and unending succession of the Vicars 
of Christ on earth was continued by the election and 
the elevation of Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli to the Pap- 

acy. As the Apostles and disciples who walked and conversed 
with Jesus accepted Peter as their Supreme Head, as the ever 
enlarging Christian world accepted the Pontiffs of each cen- 
tury, so the Universal Church of this year of grace accepts with 
thanksgiving and pledges all obedience to the 26|st successor 
of Saint Peter. To Pius XII, to the spiritual ruler of the world 
of men, to the infallible spokesman of God on earth, the editors 
of THOUGHT offer their undeviating allegiance, promise their 
unhesitating obedience, and swear their belief in all doctrines 
that have been taught by the Catholic Church in the centuries 
past and that will be taught during the years to come under 
our now reigning Pontiff. 

Pius XI was a Pope of commanding stature. He will, un- 
doubtedly, be regarded by the future historians of the Church 
as one of the greatest in the long line. By every indication that 
it was possible for him to give, he pointed to his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Pacelli, as the one whom he deemed best fitted 
to be his successor. When the sixty-two Cardinal electors were 
enclosed for the Conclave, there were, popularly, expressed 
some doubts that the Secretary of State would be the choice. 
But these doubts were quickly dispelled. On the first day of 
voting, on the third ballot, under the guidance of the Holy 
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Spirit, the choice was made, the canopies over the other Car- 
dinals were lowered, and that over Cardinal Pacelli remained 
suspended. The tidings of great joy were announced to the 
city and to the world. We have a Pope and his name is Pius 
XII. Nations and peoples acclaimed him. In every heart 
there was joy and confidence. No other that men could name 
could have evoked such enthusiasm and such laudations. 

As Cardinal Pacelli, he had distinguished himself beyond 
all others in his service of the Church. His father and his 
grandfather had been in the employ of the Vatican as legal 
advisers. He himself was born almost in the shadow of St. 
Peter’s. His studies for the priesthood were brilliantly com- 
pleted. He early devoted his special attention to Canon Law. 
He assisted Cardinal Gasparri in the momentous codification 
of Church law. He was engaged in the Secretariate of State 
for thirty-eight years. He had spent eleven years as Papal 
Nuncio in Germany, when that unfortunate country passed 
from war to anarchy to unstable democracy. For nearly ten 
years, he was Secretary of State, associated in the closest union 
with the great Pius XI. 

His arduous experiences in Church government and his 
brilliant achievements in diplomacy fitted him to assume the 
tiara. His comprehensive knowledge of the teaching of the 
Church prepared him to be the guide of the Faithful. His 
personal endowments, his gift of tongues, his rectitude and 
sincerity, his charity and his courage, marked him as the ideal 
pastor of souls. But over and beyond all else, his priestly piety, 
his humility, and his love of his Master crowned him as the 
Vicar of Christ. 

As Cardinal Pacelli never permitted himself to be bound 
by precedents that had lost their meaning, so the Cardinal 
Electors broke through precedents in electing him. Thus, it 
may be noted that he was the first Roman, in contradistinction 
to Italian, that was raised to the Papacy since the time of Inno- 
cent XIII (1721-1724). He was the first Secretary of State to 
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be chosen in immediate succession to the Pope under whom he 
had served since Clement XI (1667-1669). He was the first 
to assume the name of his predecessor since Pius VII (1800- 
1823). He was the first Pope publicly crowned in the public 
square outside St. Peter’s since 1846. Beside Leo XIII, who 
likewise was chosen on the third ballot, he was elected on 
fewer scrutinies than any Pope since the Middle Ages. There 
was a demand that such a one as Cardinal Pacelli be named, 
and there was found not one reason why he should not have 
been named. On the contrary, every possible reason that man 
could think of, insistently proved that the finger of God 
pointed to Pius XII. 

He looks down upon a world torn with strife and turned 
savage. He witnesses Communistic atheism in Russia and 
Mexico, pagan Nazism in Germany and the peoples subju- 
gated by Nazi ideology, Fascist uncertainties in Italy. He 
was hailed as the friend of the so-called democracies. To a 
limited extent, it may be said that his policy has been that of 
the democratic way. To the fullest extent it can be said that 
his policy is condemnatory of the totalitarian theory of gov- 
ernment. But it is neither just nor accurate to designate his 
position in terms of a materialistic or a political ideology. He 
can be evaluated only in moral and spiritual concepts. He is 
for God, he is for the human soul and its salvation, he is for 
a Christian society, he is for justice and charity among men 
and for praise, reverence and service of all men toward God. 
And it is for these, also, that Government must exist. Pope 
Pius must not be regarded as a ruler among rulers, as belong- 
ing to one political or international party rather than to an- 
other. He must be accepted as the Father of rulers and 
peoples, as the spiritual force that is more powerful than all 
human and material interests. 

He ascends to the Papacy, not bearing the sword but chetend 
with robes of peace. He speaks, not to rouse hatreds and con- 
flicts but to counsel justice and charity. The legend on his 
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coat of arms as Cardinal is the motto of his Pontificate: Opus 
justitiae pax, Peace is the labor of justice. In his first address 
to the world as Pope, he fervently appealed for peace. In his 
first Easter message, he demanded that there must be peace 
among men and among nations. And now, in these closing 
days of the first May, he has issued a summons to all nations 
that have been plunging wildly about on the brink of war to 
gather together with him so that he with them may bring 
about a true and lasting peace. May God listen to his suppli- 
cations, may God bless his efforts, and may God spare him to 


his children for abundant years to come! 
FRANCIS X. TALBOT. 








DEMOCRACY OR DEMOCRATISM IN EDUCATION 


In a thoughtful article “Parties and the Common Good” 
that appears in the first issue of Notre Dame’s scholarly 
quarterly, The Review of Politics, Mortimer Adler main- 
tains that democracy both in its present existence and its future 
potentialities calls for a new political treatise. If this be true 
in the realm of politics, there is still greater need for critical 
clarification of the implications of democracy in education. 
Democracy has long been the shibboleth of American edu- 
cators. Two decades ago, John Dewey wrote Democracy and 
Education, it is still regarded by a large number of the edu- 
cational fraternity with the same reverence as followers of 
the Prophet look upon the Koran. To this same theme Dewey 
has returned again and again as has a host of lesser lights in 
journals, speeches, learned monographs, and popular treatises. 

It is doubtful if any word occurs more frequently in edu- 
cational “literature” than the blessed word, democracy. Thus, 
the yearbook of the John Dewey Society for the current year 
is devoted to Democracy and the Curriculum, although 
what democracy has to do with curriculum the 536 pages of 
inconsistencies and incoherencies fail to show. The book does 
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demonstrate, however, that for this group from Teachers 
College democracy has become a religion with creed and code 
and cult all its own. A year ago the theme in the Dewey year- 
book was more concisely Educational Freedom and De- 
mocracy. Here the fundamental thesis is the complete de- 
struction of every form of authoritarianism. If you respect 
authority, you are not free, you are not democratic, you are 
not American. The same tendency is evident in Educating 
for Democracy, edited by J. Cohen and R. M. W. Travers 
(Macmillan) where a score of educational leaders declare 
that “if democracy is to survive, Education must be made 
to serve it; and they wish to see Education so radically trans- 
formed as to be a major factor in promoting a scientifically 
planned society.” 

If the new education is to create a new democratic society, 
it is of supreme importance that we should have a definite 
answer to the simple question: what is democracy? And what 
is its relation to education in general, and specifically to 
American Catholic education in particular? This is of very 
special concern to American Catholics at the present time, 
since the appearance last fall of the Bishops’ joint pastoral 
calling for a Catholic crusade for Christian democracy: 


It is necessary that our people, from childhood to mature age, be ever better 
instructed in the true nature of Christian democracy. A precise definition 
must be given to them both of democracy in the light of Catholic truth and 
tradition and of the rights and duties of citizens in a representative republic 
such as our own. They must be held to the conviction that love of country is 
a virtue and that disloyalty is a sin. 


For the sake of clarifying the concept of democracy, it is 
worth recalling Jacques Maritain’s three meanings of democ- 
racy in his The Things That Are Not Caesar’s. Democracy, 
in the first place, he says, is a social tendency to procure social 
justice for the working classes. This it is that the Popes have 
urged, especially in recent years. Political democracy as con- 
ceived by Aristotle and Saint Thomas, on the other hand, is 
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that form of government exemplified in the old Swiss democ- 
racy, consecrated by Lincoln’s phrase, “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” This, says Mari- 
tain, is considered by the Church and scholastics as a legally 
possible form of government. The Bishops in their joint pas- 
toral obviously intend the promotion of the principles of 
social justice included in this first definition of democracy. 
Experience, common sense, the sad results seen in other lands 
where democracy in the second meaning has disappeared, as 
well as the Christian virtue of patriotism, urge Catholics, to 
use the Bishops’ words, ‘‘to the defense of our democratic form 
of government, framed in a constitution that safeguards the 
inalienable rights of man.” This is in accord with “the 
American hierarchy’s traditional position of unswerving 
allegiance to our free American institutions.” 

The third meaning of democracy Maritain styles democ- 
ratism: : 


. . . democracy as conceived by Rousseau, the religious myth of democracy, 


an entirely different thing from the legitimate democratic regime. . . . Democ- 
racy in this sense becomes confused with the dogma of the Sovereign People, 
which combined with the dogma of the General Will and Law as the expres- 
sion of Number, constitutes in the extreme, the error of political pantheism 
(the multitude—God). 


Now it is precisely this type of Rousseauistic democracy, 
or democratism, that is being urged on American schools by 
an influential minority. For them democracy is a religion; 
democracy is the only absolute. And this new religion is 
creating a new school and a new education. Democratism is 
the standard by which to judge every phase of the school, 
method and techniques, administration, and curriculum. And 
this in every type of school from kindergarten to university. 
If a system of schools refuses to accept the new education, if 
a group of educators insist that discipline and authority and 
traditional subjects still have a place in the training of Ameri- 
can youth, the label of Fascist is attached to them. They have 
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committed the ancient sin of refusing to conform to the state- 
cult, that of democratism, to bow the knee before the strange 
new god, Democracy, fathered by Rousseau and John Dewey. 

Catholic schools need to be on their guard. The idiom of 
the new religion is sometimes heard in Catholic circles. From 
unexpected quarters there is a plea for the introduction of the 
new education into our schools, of granting more freedom to 
the child, of fostering creative activity, of becoming more 
“progressive’—a word that is now a cliché, copyrighted by 
the new educationists. If you do not agree with them and 
fail to subscribe to their Rousseauistic naturalism, you are 
hopelessly outmoded. In higher education, the right to say 
and do whatever one pleases is being urged ever more and 
more strongly in the name of academic freedom, one of the 
offshoots of democratism. Catholic education, especially 
Catholic higher education, needs to present a united front 
against this attack. Indications are not lacking to show that 
efforts are being made to make Catholic institutions accept 
this democratism; if we refuse, we will be labeled undemo- 
cratic and therefore un-American. 

The devotion of Catholic schools to true democracy, Catho- 
lic appreciation and defense of our free American institutions 
are written on every page of our American history. The Papal 
Encyclicals and the letters of the American Bishops bear wit- 
ness to the desire of our leaders to make real the first meaning 
of democracy, the striving for social justice. Much more re- 
mains to be done; much will be done through the impetus 
given by the letter of our late Holy Father, addressed to the 
Catholic University of America on the occasion of its golden 
jubilee. But with democratism, the democracy of Rousseau, 
spawned of sentimental naturalism, Catholic education can 
have no commerce. Its principles are wrong, its ways are 
wrong, its ideals are wrong. But there is imperative need of 
defining the Christian democracy that we do defend, that our 
fathers fought and died for, that we and our children are 
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willing to fight for and defend, of defining it and populariz- 
ing knowledge of it in such a fashion that all the youth in 
our schools as well as the teachers in the schools may clearly 
be able to distinguish true democracy from the counterfeit 
article that is being offered to us with waving of flags and 


outstretched hands—from Moscow. 
WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN. 


CHURCH UNITY 


One familiar with the literature of Protestantism can testify 
to the sincerity of desire among many of its leaders for unity 
in Christendom. Unity is recognized as a necessity since 
divided Christianity is seen to be ‘‘a scandal” and the expendi- 
ture of energy, time and money for the realization of this ideal 
within the last three decades is incalculable. It began, as a 
general movement, with the experience and inspiration of that 


cooperative effort among the denominations inaugurated by 
the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 and 
not least among its sponsors was Bishop Brent, the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Western New York. ‘The first confer- 
ence attempting the formulation of the content of Christianity 
was held at Lausanne in 1927 and called the Conference on 
Faith and Order. Another was held in the summer of 1937 
at Edinburgh. It was on the occasion of the Lausanne Con- 
ference that Pius XI gave to the Catholic world the ideas that 
were to guide us in this matter in the Encyclical Letter 
Mortalium Animos. 

It was early realized in Protestant theological circles that it 
would be impossible to construct a unified Christianity by any 
plan that would seek to avoid the question of doctrine or unity 
of faith and belief; in other words, the theology of the 
divisions would have to be harmonized. The feeling of union, 
stirred in the hearts of delegates to the various conferences, 
was emphasized, and led some to believe that all differences 
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would subside in the atmosphere of their conscious union in 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

Time has proven that the fulfilment of the desire of unity 
involves more than a communion of sentiment and these last 
years have witnessed constant discussion but little agreement 
on such questions as the nature of the Church, the Ministry 
and its Functions, the Sacraments, Grace, etc. While pro- 
fessing the contrary, the conferences seem to have succumbed 
to their strong desire for the expression of some sort of unity 
by establishing doctrinal bases of agreement on the least 
common denominator principle. 

As a result of the 1937 Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order, it was resolved to establish a World Council of 
Churches as a necessary instrument in the formation of the 
ultimate Una Sancta and the Utrecht Conference in May, 
1938, set down as a basis for adherence to and cooperation in 
the ecumenical movement the acceptance of the doctrine: “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’”’; but even this statement 
was not broad enough to preclude suspicion on the part of the 
International Association for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom which felt that the formula must of necessity 
fail to include all who profess and call themselves Christian. 
While the conferences have been doctrinally inconclusive 
still it is an advantage to have the statements of modern Protes- 
tant theologians on questions of faith and doctrine. 

The nature of the Church cannot but have a very prominent 
place in any discussions for the unification of Christians. But 
the results of these discussions have not been very satisfactory. 
The well-publicized Ecumenical Movement, based on the 
principle of comprehension, believes itself to be growing 
toward a One Church which shall be composed of the elements 

of all churches and which has never existed in the world as 
such; it shall not be solely authoritarian, nor Anglican, nor 
Presbyterian, nor Congregational in form but will embrace the 
characteristics of all these. Each one will contribute to the 
whole what is of particular emphasis in itself. It is believed 
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that the whole will possess the fulness of Christian truth which 
is shared only in part now by the divisions. It is presupposed 
that, whatever idea a division holds with conviction, it shall 
not be asked to sacrifice when it enters the whole. The whole 
will be Congregational, Presbyteral and Episcopal all at once, 
though it is difficult to see how these attitudes on church form 
are to lose their mutually exclusive nature. 

The problem is rendered especially difficult because each 
denomination believes that the emphases, which have been 
responsible for its separation from other denominations, are 
directly attributable to the Holy Spirit and the denomination 
has become, as it were, a new revelation for the world. It is 
of interest, however, to note that some denominations are more 
willing to admit that they do not possess the fulness of Chris- 
tian truth and that in their heritages there may be some 
admixture of exaggeration or even of error, the corrective to 
which will be applied by the coming together of all. No 
definite and absolutely trustworthy method of separating truth 
from error has been discovered yet, but all are working to the 
best of their human powers and expecting the direction of the 
Holy Spirit as to the ultimate solution of an apparently 
insoluble problem. 

One of the greatest handicaps to progress is the innate fear 
among Protestants of ecclesiastical authority, a Church speak- 
ing with the voice of Him who spoke as One having authority 
—all are absolutely sure, with the exception of some Anglo- 
Catholics, that the one form which is not in conformity with 
Scripture and the mind of Christ is the Catholic Church; 
consequently the slogan of the movement is “unity, not uni- 
formity,” because it is believed that there is absolute uni- 
formity in Catholicism. The ideas of the one Church run the 
gamut of opinions with which the Catholic theologian is 
familiar, from the invisible to which everybody is supposed 
to belong down to the local congregation. One sometimes 
gets the impression that this church is to be man-made and is 
not already a God-given reality. 
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Lacking a clearly defined goal in the nature of the Church 
and the meaning of unity, it is hard to see how Protestantism 
can ever effect anything which even resembles a unity. How 
unity is to be accomplished and maintained without a living, 
guiding, protecting, and defending authority is impossible to 
understand. One might almost say that the one Church is 
quite unprotestant, because it involves the sacrifice of a prin- 
ciple which is held to be such a clear dispensation of divine 
Providence through the break of the Reformation, the in- 
violability of private judgment, the right of the group to de- 
termine its own form of organization and doctrinal profession. 

Protestantism must think its way through to the reconcilia- 
tion of living authority with private judgment; it must break 
down the barrier and opposition by which it has set one against 
the other. The impress of the times is forcing Protestantism 
to re-think its theology with regard to the individual; rugged 
individualism is seen to be neither a natural nor a Christian 
virtue. Perhaps the times may eventually force to the con- 
clusion that unity is inseparable from order, that order in the 


society which Christ founded is hierarchical, that the One 
Church must be the authoritative and infallible Teacher 
which is the Church of Rome. 


EDWARD L. MURPHY. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF AUTHORITY 


A Christian living in a liberal democracy such as the United 
States will find it worth his while to observe the attitude of 
such a society to the principle of authority, to mark exactly 
the point at which the philosophy of his contemporaries di- 
verges from his own. He will find that Americans in general, 
especially of course the intellectuals, have lost the very idea of 
authority, and therefore react by a spontaneous unconscious 
logic, not only against the arbitrary exercise and abuse of 
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authority, but against the very idea. The American finds it 
at least slightly repugnant, and the American intellectual very 
repugnant, indeed, that any will on earth or in heaven should 
claim the right to impose itself as law upon him or upon 
anyone else. To him not only the abuse of authority but its 
use appears arbitrary and irrational. 

There seems, for example, to be no adequate explanation 
apart from this for the spontaneous sympathy of the erstwhile 
liberal democrat, the intellectual, the blatantly capitalist press, 
and—if only in the form of a subconscious hankering—of the 
ordinary American for what used to be called “the Russian 
experiment,” as contrasted with their respective feelings of 
aversion, violent or merely passive, toward the Italian and 
the German. Since the Russian dictatorship, if not as openly 
militaristic as the Fascist dictatorships—and if it comes to 
international policy, even militarist imperialism will bear com- 
parison with the Moscow tactic of “boring from within” — 
has been a good deal more violently tyrannical than anything 
else in Europe, one might have expected to see either the Rus- 
sian dictatorship roundly condemned or the condemnation of 
the German and Italian dictatorships somewhat softened. 

Obviously that is not what happens. The general weight of 
public opinion has been antecedently opposed to every move 
of the Fascist powers, whether the move in question was par- 
ticularly dictatorial, particularly imperialist, or not, whereas 
that same public opinion has been secretly sympathetic or at 
least apathetic toward the policies and practices of the Mos- 
cow government, whether those policies were dictatorial, “‘in- 
ternationalist,” or not. That may seem at first sight to be an 
illogical position, but it is in reality a very logical one, for 
people are often logical when they are not thinking about 
logic. The difference between Berlin and Moscow is not a 
difference of practice, but a difference of principle, and public 
opinion is right in judging the two governments on a basis 
of principle. The Fascist powers have been condemned in 
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principle, even when their practice was approved in fact; 
Moscow has been approved in principle, even when its prac- 
tice was condemned in fact. 

Dictatorship in Russia has not been an abuse of authority; 
it has been a denial of the principle of authority. Precisely 
because the Communist denies that there is anywhere in heav- 
en or on earth such a thing as the right to command or the 
duty to obey, he can make use of what looks like authority 
with an altogether conscienceless cynicism. Government in 
Russia is an anarchical assumption of power for the purpose 
of establishing a final and perfect anarchy, the Communist 
city of spontaneous harmony and peace. Indeed, government 
in Russia has only this in common with the ideal society to- 
ward which it aspires, that it is anarchical. Just as we must 
begin by blaspheming if we would make ourselves perfectly 
unconscious of God, so if we would make ourselves uncon- 
scious of the principle of authority we must begin by an 
anarchical assumption of power. The Communist receives 
the sacrament of kingship, not unworthily, but with a sacrileg- 
ious mind. 

On the contrary, whatever else we may say of the Fascist 
governments, their assumption of power does not repose upon 
a denial of the principle of authority, but rather affirms it 
by way of reaction and abuse. Even if these governments 
denied in principle all rights to the individual—or even to 
other States—which they do not, that denial would not be 
the fundamental assertion of their system, but a false con- 
clusion to which they had pushed their first and fundamental 
premises, a premise which is not negative but positive. Be- 
cause Communism conceives the ideal society as one in which 
individuals spontaneously order themselves to the social good, 
it conceives the work of bringing about that ideal as in the 
first place a work of revolution and destruction. Social reform 
is a work of removing the external constraints which obstruct 
the spontaneous evolution of man into an ideal of social satis- 
faction. The first principle of Communism is, therefore, nega- 
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tive and revolutionary; it is a rebellion against the whole social 
order of the past and present, and if its theory of man is 
false, a rebellion against the universe. The first principle of 
the Fascist States, on the contrary, is not negative but positive. 
Fascism does not begin with the denial of all rights to the 
individual, even if in practice or even in theory it end there. 
It begins with the assertion of the right to command, the right 
actively to order individuals to the social good, even if it ends 
with the denial of other rights—even of all other rights. 

If one accepts that first principle one may still quarrel with 
every application of it that is made by a Fascist State, one 
may still wish to see the Fascist States rebuilt from the founda- 
tion on up, but one will not for that reason want the founda- 
tion torn out and the building hung from the stars. And that 
is what Communism wants. The two theories are opposed 
simply as yea and nay, and they are opposed on the principle 
of authority. 


JOsEPH E. DOUGLAS. 


ANOTHER GOOD WoRD GONE WRONG 


It is often observed how Catholic words of honorable birth, 
antecedents and history have been clothed in disrepute after 
adoption into Protestant English speech. The definition of 
Jesuit as a cunning rogue has found a place in our dictionary. 
Its original meaning is a follower of Christ. Propaganda is 
another word that has suffered indignities. Christ bade His 
Church spread propaganda when He told it to preach His 
word to every nation. Accordingly an important Roman Con- 
gregation is called the Congregation of Propaganda. ‘The 
name was introduced into our English language with sinister 
suggestions of secret and organized efforts to promote by fair 
means or foul an unworthy cause. It is enough to cast sus- 
picion on anything to say that it is propaganda, British propa- 
ganda, French propaganda, German prupaganda, political 
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propaganda, Catholic propaganda. Many readers immediate- 
ly cease to be receptive. 

One would imagine that propagandists would be discour- 
aged. But, as far as we can see, the only propagandists who 
seem to think it is necessary to practise caution in contempo- 
rary literature are Catholics. ‘Too many books, plays and 
articles by Catholic writers appear in which the Church has 
to take a few hard knocks in order to reconcile readers to 
whatever has seemed to be said in its favor. Or Catholic truths 
are introduced with a sort of swaggering secularism which is 
supposed to recommend them to the more case-hardened and 
sophisticated readers. These writers would probably like to 
have the Congregation of Propaganda change its name into 
the Congregation of Public Relations. 

We cannot help wondering just how helpful to Catholic 
truth this heavily disguised propaganda is. Every wild and 
insane theory of life and human destiny has its own pitch in 
Hyde Park and is shouting its voice hoarse, and we hope the 
Catholic pitch is equally vociferous. The drawing-room man- 
ner gets nowhere in the present state of the world. If a Catho- 
lic writer wishes to help religion, the best thing he can do is 
to help it with unabashed frankness and as forcibly as he can. 
The world does not take too kindly to disguises and subter- 
fuges and timorous approaches. ‘The outstanding Catholic 
propagandists in more recent literature have been quite open 
about it: Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson, Alice Meynell, 
Katherine Tynan, Louise Imogen Guiney, Joyce Kilmer, G. 
K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc. 

It may be difficult, except in the case of genius or great 
talent, to have one’s work accepted by editors and publishers 
who, as a Class, are less friendly to Catholic propaganda than 
to any other. This is a real hardship to Catholic writers who 
have to earn a living with the pen. But they could find time, 
it seems to us, to appear oftener than they do in Catholic 
periodicals where they are always welcome. 
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We hope no young Catholic writer will be misled by the 
old contention that an artist is not at his best if he is a propa- 
gandist, as if the greatest art in the world were not the product 
of religious inspiration and purpose. It is over thirty years 
ago since G. K. Chesterton touched on this point in an article 
on Tennyson which appeared in the American Bookman. He 
defended the poet for employing his art to oppose the ma- 
terialist philosophy of which Huxley and others were the un- 
tiring propagandists. “Perhaps,” he says, “Tennyson might 
have been something more of a poet if he had not sought to be 
something more than a poet. But there are some things greater 
than greatness: there are some things that no man with blood 
in his body would sell for the throne of Dante, and one of 
them is to fire the feeblest shot in a war that really waits 
decision, or carry a musket in an army that is really marching 
by.” 

If ever a writer lived up to his own words, the great Ches- 
terton lived up to these ringing sentences. As a Catholic propa- 


gandist his memory and example ought to inspire the rest of us. 
JAMES J. DALY. 


For A PHILOSOPHY OF THE PERSON 


All indications seem to point to the fact that we are now 
witnessing the crystallization of the last few centuries of his- 
tory. Most potent as a force which shaped the lives of men 
during this era (prescinding, if that is possible, from religious 
influence) was the philosophy which separated matter and 
spirit, the attitude towards life which reduced persons to the 
level of individuals. Matter, consequently, was exploited in 
the service of man alone with an inevitable suppression and 
stifling of the spirit. 

The results in the religious, socio-economic and political 
spheres were that the machine and speed replaced the Incarna- 
tion as the center around which life revolved, there was sired 
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a Class of men set apart and degraded because they had to 
work with their hands, and rights of the individual—since he 
had no longer any personal rights—were usurped by the State 
—until today the State has become in many instances ab- 
solute. 

During this period, as always, it was the thought, the cast 
of men’s minds which inspired and paced their actions. The 
wrenching away of man’s spirit in the lecture room had its 
inevitable complement in the oppression of his body in the 
workshop and its ultimate absorption by the State. ‘To men- 
tion this is, of course, only to state a well-known fact, but 
underlying it there is, considering our present impasse, a les- 
son of utmost importance. 

If actually we are witnesses of “the cave-in of a whole area 
of civilization,” then, whether we will or no, we must take part 
in the development of a new one. As yet its outlines are dim 
and confused. But what will be its attitude toward man and 
his importance? What will be its predominant and guiding 
philosophy? 

Two facts immediately present themselves. First, the forces 
that are most successful in propagandizing their way of life, 
will be the ones that will be most influential in determining 
what the fabric of this new era will be. And secondly, if this 
new period is to differ from that in which mechanism was so 
articulate, its philosophy must be one which sees in man, not 
simply an individual, but a person! 

This conviction—namely, that man is not merely an in- 
dividual composed of matter alone but that he is also a per- 
son made up of matter and spirit—has always been part of 
the Great Tradition. But simply to state this truth is not 
enough now. Today we are faced with the fact that a great 
part of the world denies that individuals have any rights or 
dignity. Hence, the burden is upon those of us who still be- 
lieve in it, to maintain the position of the person. 

This can be done in large measure by bringing all the forces 
of our philosophy to bear on this one focal point. In other 
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words, for the present, at least, and to meet the exigencies of 
the day, what must be stressed and shown to be of prime re- 
ligious, social, economic and political importance is the “per- 
sonalist” aspect of our philosophy. A more complete setting 
forth of the metaphysic of the individual and the person and 
this closely integrated with a convincing presentation of ra- 
tional psychology, can furnish a basis on which may be 
grounded further necessary elaborations in ethics. Among 
these are an ethic of work and an ethic of politics—that is, a 
consideration of man’s relation as an individual and as a per- 
son to labor in its many new phases, and to the State assuming 
as it does today various forms of totalitarianism or democratic 
étatisme. 

Presented in this manner, as a progressive and elevating way 
of thinking and living, the perennial philosophy will not only 
fire the student, but it will make of him an apostle, one who 
can influence the many others who otherwise might never be 


reached. 
THOMAS E. DAVITT. 





The Pontificate of 
Pope Pius XI 


LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


OPE BENEDICT XV, it is almost certain, will rank 
Pp high among the successors of St. Peter. Though not 
imposing in appearance, reserved and almost shy in 
manner, lacking the sparkling genius of Leo XIII, and the 
striking personality of Pius X, nevertheless Benedict XV 
guided the Papacy through the great whirlwind of 1914-1918 
with a skill and prudence beyond praise. Assailed by excited 
nationalists on both sides of the great combat, the Pope stead- 
fastly maintained an attitude of firm impartiality. More than 
once Benedict XV sought to end the great holocaust. His 
words of peace were unheeded. In 1917 he proposed an armis- 
tice, and suggested a peace based upon mutual concessions. 
His proposal was flouted, and the great struggle went on to a 
Pyrrhic victory, half-ruinous to victor and vanquished alike. 
The great Pope loathed war; to quote the German Dominican, 
Father Strattmann, “he was a convinced pacifist,” not in the 
exaggerated and hysterical sense of that much abused term, 
but in its real meaning. Benedict XV was a true disciple of 
the Prince of Peace. 

The last three years of Benedict XV’s life were critical. His 
task, and that of his able Secretary of State, Cardinal Gas- 
parri, was to “bind up the wounds” inflicted upon the Church 
through the war. The foreign missions, half-paralyzed by the 
mobilization of the French priests, and reduced to semi-pov- 
erty, experienced a rapid revival. Benedict XV watched with 
keen interest the foundation and early development of the 
League of Nations. In 1917 he had proposed a “Society of 
Nations” as an organ of international justice, and a bulwark 
against future wars. Yet the Holy See was not invited to 
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Geneva. The Italian Government objected to this recognition 
of “papal sovereignty.” Few Catholics now regret this, for 
the Papacy is in a stronger position when not directly in- 
volved in the debates and struggles at Geneva. Both Benedict 
XV and his successor never relinquished the “League idea” 
and constantly supported the League in its efforts, often halt- 
ing, to secure peace and justice in the international arena. 


ACHILLE RATTI 


In 1922 Cardinal Achille Ratti was elected Pope, choosing 
the name of Pius XI. He was in his sixty-fifth year. It is in- 
teresting to note that both the Pope and Il Duce are Lom- 
bards, born in the environs of Milan, and blending the Latin 
and Teutonic strains in their blood. This is the stock which 
Viscount Bryce proclaims “fruitful in genius.” The Pope had 
spent most of his previous life in scholarly pursuits. For some 
years after his ordination he taught theology, and was later 
made prefect of the renowned Ambrosian Library. Rather to 
his surprise, Benedict XV sent him to Poland in 1920 as 
Papal Nuncio. There Archbishop Ratti revealed rare prac- 
tical and diplomatic talents. Again, his splendid courage in 
1920, when the Bolshevist army was at the gates of Warsaw, 
aroused admiration. Properly enough, most of the diplomatic 
corps withdrew from the threatened capital, But our own 
Ambassador and the Papal Nuncio stood firm at their posts 
until, on Assumption Day, 1920, Pilsudski turned back the 
Russian advance, and saved Poland and Central Europe from 
a Red deluge. 

The election of Cardinal Ratti to the Papacy came some- 
what as a surprise. He had been a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege for scarcely a year, and was not reckoned among the 
papabili by the Roman correspondents and their informants. 
He was, in fact, a “dark horse.” The Code of Canon Law, 
promulgated in 1919, strictly forbids Cardinals to reveal pro- 
ceedings in Conclave even after its termination. But the Polish 
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embassy of Cardinal Ratti had aroused wide-spread admira- 
tion, while his life, up te 1919, which had been passed mainly 
in scholarly pursuits, had removed him from the danger of 
political entanglements. Again, he ranked high in the esteem 
of Benedict XV, known as a shrewd judge of men. Catholics 
also piously believe that the “digitus Det” gave to us Pio 
Undecimo, as our leader in this our troubled era. 

To sketch, even in outline, the struggles and progress of 
the Church under Pius XI would require far too much time. 
I propose to give a brief synopsis and commentary upon the 
chief accomplishments of his Pontificate. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


Perhaps the Lateran Concordat and Treaty of 1929 will 
be ranked by historians as the outstanding achievement of the 
late Pontiff’s reign. It solved the vexing “Roman question” 
through a happy compromise. The Pope gained that sov- 
ereignty which he and his three predecessors justly claimed as 
necessary for the freedom and prestige of the Holy See. On 
the other hand, united Italy was reconciled to the Papacy, 
and the clash between Italian loyalty to the crown and fidelity 
to the Holy See was terminated. 

To discuss the relationship between the Holy See and 
Fascismo is a delicate matter. As is well known, the ante- 
bellum career of I] Duce was that of a turbulent, anti-clerical, 
socialist agitator. Even after the march on Rome in 1922 
many Catholics regarded him with deep distrust. But Mus- 
solini speedily proclaimed his loyalty to “our ancestral re- 
ligion, in which we all believe.” He restored the crucifix to 
the courts; declared that the Catholic youth of Italy should 
be schooled in their national religion; he ended the nagging 
vexations often inflicted upon religious congregations since 
the time of Cavour; suppressed the blasphemous and porno- 
graphic gutter press of which 4sino was a specimen; ended 
the Bolshevist menace, acute in Italy between 1920-1922; and 
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finally he crushed the political predominance of the Italian 
Grand Orient, a center of anti-clerical activity since 1870. 
Italian freemasonry, and Latin freemasonry in general, is ra- 
ther unlike its namesake in the English-speaking world. It 
was atheistic in its ideology, anti-Catholic, and anti-Christian 
in its program. Again, Italian masonry was in realty a power- 
ful political secret society. It could say with its French breth- 
ren, “nous sommes la Contre-Eglise.” The onslaught of II 
Duce upon Italian masonry was not primarily inspired by 
religious motives. He saw in the Grand Orient a center of 
political intrigue, a chief source of that “blundering and 
corrupt” parliamentary regime which he was about to 
liquidate. 

Thus Pius XI and I] Duce had two common adversaries, 
Communism and the Grand Orient. Again Mussolini per- 
ceived that a “moral renovation” of Italy needed the collabora- 
tion of the Church. After long and toilsome negotiation, the 
Lateran Treaty and Concordat were promulgated in February, 
1929. I cannot discuss their provisions. Suffice it to say that in 
the Pope’s opinion the Concordat, “if loyally carried out,” 
secures future harmony between Church and State in Italy. 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., has written in the Historical 
Bulletin for January, 1937: “It has been well pointed out that 
the solution was made possible only by the abandonment by 
Mussolini of the laicist ideas of the Masonic nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

As we know, three years later Pontiff and I1 Duce clashed 
concerning Catholic Action. But a breach was averted and 
a compromise effected. No one can deny that Fascism has 
conferred benefits upon Italy. Today she is a disciplined and 
organized nation; in 1922 she seemed on the verge of a catas- 
trophic religious, political and social debacle. “Liberty is a 
luxury, order a necessity.” This epigram of Metternich is 
the justification of I] Duce. Yet the militaristic spirit of 
Fascism, its doctrine of the totalitarian state, the skepticism 
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and latent anti-clericalism of some of its leaders, socialists or 
radicals in their earlier years, all this gives many Catholics 
pause. They recall the religious career of Napoleon. Yet it 
is only fair to state that Mussolini has shown a desire to secure 
harmony between Church and State. He surely has no wish 
to make Italy a “theocracy,” while Pius XI surely shrank from 
the role of chaplain to triumphant Fascism. In 1931 the 
Pope vigorously chided I] Duce for his pagan views concern- 
ing education, asserting that the child is not the mere pawn 
of the omnicompetent State. 

The Lateran Concordat is but one of a number concluded 
since 1922. To name but a few, concordats were signed with 
Poland, Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Portugal. 
The Holy See, while steadfast in asserting principles, is ready 
to recognize “les faits accomplis.” Concordats are usually com- 
promises. The Austrian Concordat, depicted by a hostile press 
as “theocratic,” was in reality but the recognition of the 
Church’s freedom of action and religious mission by a Catho- 
lic nation. This splendid Concordat has, as we all know, 
been reduced to a nullity by Hitler. It was an integral part 
of the Austrian constitution of happy memory which aimed to 
reconstruct that racked nation along the lines of the “corpora- 
tive state.” In Austria, under the Hapsburg sway, the Church 
had been established, protected, but largely shackled. Dollfuss 
sought to maintain Austrian independence, and to rejuvenate 
the suffering nation along the lines of Quadragestmo Anno. He 
Was not a narrow reactionary, but a “Christian Socialist.” He 
clashed with Marxian Socialism on the left and with the Nazi 
movement on the right. His murder did not end his work. 
Schuschnigg is an equally fervent Catholic, and a disciple of 
the “millimetre” Napoleon. Austria held a high place in 
Catholic hearts, from Pius XI to the humblest of his children. 
We remember her glorious history, marred by human sin and 
frailty, but Catholic in its essence. The Faith of Austria 
seemed to be reviving among the skeptical bourgeoisie, and 
the Marxian masses, after the crucifixion of the nation through 
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war, semi-starvation and civil strife. But Hitler’s annexation 
of Austria in 1938 ended these hopes. 


THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


In France the Church has gained ground steadily since 
1914. The Napoleonic Concordat, abrogated by the Republic 
in 1905, had become a throttling instrument in anti-clerical 
hands. The patriotism of priests and religious, who flocked 
to the colors from every continent, the splendid war service of 
clergy and seminarians, the devotion of nuns, all helped to 
break down the anti-clerical tradition among the masses. The 
neo-scholastic revival led by Maritain, Maréchal and their 
school has made great progress. Indeed a most striking phe- 
nomenon of post-bellum France has been the revival of Catho- 
lic Faith and practice among the intellectual elite. At the Sor- 
bonne, |’Ecole Normale, the Ecole Polytechnique and in the 
universities generally a real Catholic renaissance is in bloom. 
Thirty years ago practicing Catholics were rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto at French universities; but today many pro- 
fessors and thousands of young men make their paschal com- 
munion with pride. It is considered “out of date” to sneer at 
scholasticism and St. Thomas Aquinas. True, certain peasant 
areas, formerly loyal to the Church, have been rendered anti- 
clerical by the press and the school. Again, “Catholic Social 
Action,” i.e., “l’Action Populaire,” has a mighty task in win- 
ning back the largely de-Christianized urban laboring class. 
But even here great progress has been made. The banlieue of 
Paris is studded with new churches and chapels; in Lyons, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux and other centers similar work is pro- 
gressing; while Lille is a largely Catholic city, though highly 
industrialized—a rare phenomenon in Latin Europe. 

In 1924 M. Herriot, the victorious leader of the Cartel des 
Gauches, strove to revive militant anti-clericalism. He sought 
to abrogate the Concordat in Alsace-Lorraine, to suppress the 
French embassy at the Vatican, and to enforce the “lay laws” 
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of 1901 and 1904, outlawing large numbers of Religious 
Orders and congregations. Herriot failed in the face of an 
outburst of Catholic opposition, aided by moderates and 
anciens combattants not themselves pratiquants. But the “lay 
laws,” though not enforced, still remain on the Statute Book, 
a “sword of Damocles” over the heads of thousands of French 
Religious men and women. 

The recent crisis in France has dealt a severe blow to the 
power and prestige of the Grand Orient, a center of anti- 
clericalism since 1870. Many Frenchmen, not clerical or even 
croyants, see in this organization a “secret power” baleful to 
the nation. The instability of the parliamentary regime, the 
corruption revealed by the Stavisky scandal; the frequent 
ineptitude of recent ministries, are all largely attributed to the 
Rue Cadet and its tools. As in Italy, this reaction against free- 
masonry produces better feelings in regard to the Church. 

Pius XI in 1926 vigorously condemned /’Action Frangaise. 
He reprobated the savage and bellicose nationalism of 
Maurras, Daudet and their school, and ended their effort to 
ally the Church with their propaganda. The spectacle of 
Maurras, a “clerical” but an agnostic, largely dominating the 
thought of French Catholic youth, aroused apprehension at 
Rome. Maurras regards the Church as a bulwark of social 
order, as a great national institution and as a protection against 
“democracy.” But he utterly rejects her claim to a super- 
natural mission. Pius XI had no desire to see the French 
Church allied with the reckless propagandists of l’Action 
Francaise. Naturally Daudet, Maurras and their partisans 
derided the Papal condemnation. But threats of rebellion and 
schism proved mere brutum fulmen. French bishops, clergy 
and laity stood firm behind the Pope. 


SPANISH CRISIS 


In Spain the downfall of the monarchy produced a serious 
crisis for the Church. But a Catholic reaction speedily set in. 
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Caught “hands down” by the Revolution, Spanish Catholics 
displayed a power of organized resistance to the anti-clerical 
onslaught which astonished the world. The socialist-com- 
munist-anarchist rising of 1934 failed, the majority of the na- 
tion holding firm behind the moderate-Catholic ministry of 
Lerroux. Spain surely needs sweeping economic and social 
changes. The vested interests which clung to their privileges 
and defended crystallized abuses under the old regime are 
largely responsible for the recent crisis. They blocked agrarian 
reforms in Andalusia, opposed legitimate Catalan and Basque 
aspirations, and were negligent in reforming slum conditions 
in the industrial centers. Thus the peasantry in some parts of 
Spain fell a prey to anarcho-syndicalism, while the urban 
toilers were dominated either by Marxian socialism, Com- 
munism or downright anarchy. The Church was established, 
and as some think, “half-shackled,” under the monarchy. Yet 
much Catholic “Social Action” was undertaken. More than 
a million Spanish children were educated in Catholic schools. 
Under her new primate, Archbishop Goma of Toledo, the 
Spanish Church is facing the crisis with courage. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Eucharistic Congress in Buenos Aires was a splendid 
revelation of the Faith in Latin America. Despite the prob- 
lems caused by the survival of the Indian, despite much fric- 
tion between the Church and the State during the past century, 
Catholic life in South America has steadily progressed since 
the World War. In Argentina, Chile and Colombia the 
clergy are comparable with those of Europe or North 
America. Persecution still rages in Mexico. I cannot discuss 
this burning issue here. Suffice it to say that we Catholics of 
the United States feel deep and legitimate resentment at the 
policies and utterances of many of our rulers since 1917, and 
sincere gratitude to our non-Catholic brethren who have so 
recently protested in union with Catholics, against tyranny 
south of the Rio Grande. 
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POPE OF THE MISSIONS 


The late supreme Pontiff was termed “the Pope of the Mis- 
sions.” A truly extraordinary flourishing of work among the 
pagan millions marked his Pontificate. Through the Vatican 
Mission Museum, the Fides News Service, several Encyclicals 
and other measures, Pius XI stimulated mission consciousness 
among his 320 million children. The field indeed is vast and 
the laborers relatively few; yet today 13,000 priests, 5,000 
brothers, and 28,000 sisters toil in the Catholic mission field. 
Of these, 4,300 priests, 1,300 lay-brothers and 11,000 sisters are 
native. This “army of peace,” 46,000 in number, is supported 
by 52,000 catechists, 39,000 school teachers, and 26,000 
“baptizers.” There are 15,000,000 neophytes in Catholic 
missions, with 1,500,000 catechumens. The annual increment 
is at least 500,000. Some missions, notably in Uganda and 
the Congo, rival the march of the antenicene Church. In 
China and Indo-China, however, Soviet propaganda has 
become a serious menace. Bolshevism is a more formidable 
foe than the old paganism. ‘Then too much of the good work 
in the Far East has suffered a setback because of the now 
long-standing Sino-Japanese conflagration. 

The late Pope condemned all “nationalism” and “im- 
perialism” in connection with the Catholic missions. “Avoid 
all political entanglements,” “shun nationalistic propaganda,” 
“preach the Gospel” ; such were the maxims constantly stressed 
by Pius XI. He strove to foster a native priesthood. ‘Today 
there are more than 4,300 native priests, and at least 10,000 
young natives in the seminaries. Counting the “Chinese Vir- 
gins” and the “Aimantes de la Croix,” at least 50,000 devoted 
native women toil for the cause of Christ in the missions. 
Even in Africa a native clergy is emerging, notably in Uganda, 
watered by the blood of martyrs only fifty years ago. In 
China, Japan, India, Annam and the Philippines native priests 
have been raised to the episcopate. Pius XI stressed that the 
Church is universal and Catholic. 
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NATIONAL AND SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Of the general policies of Pius XI, I can briefly discuss but 
two. More than once he condemned the brutal and bellicose 
nationalism which is the scourge of the world today. From 
the Vatican Pius preached to the nations cooperation, mutual 
forbearance and the renunciation of hatred. I cite but one 
utterance of the great Pope: “If egoism, abusing this love of 
country, insinuates itself into the relations between people and 
people, there is no excess that will not seem justified ; and that 
which between individuals would be judged blameworthy, 
is considered lawful if done in the name of exaggerated 
nationalism.” “Instead of the great law of love and human 
brotherhood, which embraces and holds in a single family all 
nations, with One Father Who is in Heaven, there enters 
hatred, driving all to destruction.” The late Pope, of course, 
did not reprobate true patriotism. ‘The Church,” he wrote, 
“blesses and sanctifies love of country and true patriotism.” 
The words of the Pope seem to have fallen upon deaf ears. 
But at least the head of half of Christendom proclaimed the 
gospel of love. Pius condemned the “unbridled race in arma- 
ments.” The Osservatore Romano has often stressed this 
topic. If today the international outlook is lowering, if 
nationalism rides high, if the “cannon merchants” still domi- 
nate, no share of the blame is due to Pius XI. 

On the world economic crisis the Holy Father spoke more 
than once. His social doctrine is summarized in the epoch- 
making Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (1931). In it he 
condemns Communism with its atheistic basis, its materialistic 
concept of life, its denial of the right of private property, and 
its flouting of Christian marriage and family life. He also 
rejects the “orthodox”’ socialist solution of our problems. But 
the constructive program of Pius XI was progressive, almost 
radical. With the sternness of Isaiah he denounced those 
“who grind the faces of the poor.” Pius XI reprobated the 
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class war and the Communist gospel of hate, but he also 
scourged the modern abuses of capitalism and the excesses of 
“rugged individualism.” Only a few striking passages can be 
cited. The Pope thus described the “domination of wealth” 
in modern society. “Immense power and despotic economic 
domination are concentrated in the hands of a few,” “so that 
no one dare to breathe against their will.” “Very many 
employers treated their workmen as mere tools.” “The mind 
shudders if we consider the frightful perils to which the 
morals of workers and the virtue of women and girls are 
exposed in modern factories.” The Pope noted “disgraceful 
housing conditions” as a menace to decent family life. 
“Matter leaves the factory transformed and ennobled, where 
men are degraded.” 

It is impossible to summarize in a few sentences the social 
program of Pius XI. He wished no Communist, Soviet or 
Marxian bureaucratic State; neither did he support “/aissez 
faire” and “free competition.” The Pope defended the right 
of private property, but stressed the fact that it is a social right. 
He proclaimed that the State has the right and duty to 
intervene in the economic arena to protect the toiling masses 
from exploitation. Pius advocated a wider distribution of 
national wealth and income, and declared that the State may 
use its taxing power to obtain this result. The Pope approved 
of the nationalization of those industries whose control by 
private groups for profit is a menace to the common good. 
He championed the organization of labor, both industrial and 
agrarian, into guilds and unions; his program, though by no 
means identical with, bears analogies to the “guild socialism” 
of G. D. H. Cole and his school. In brief the Pope desired a 
“distributist state” organized upon a “corporative basis.” 

In peasant proprietorship and in a wider distribution of 
ownership in industry Pius saw the root solution of the evils 
of capitalism. He did not eliminate the “profit motive,” but 
he demanded that it must be socialized and directed. “Every 
effort,” he wrote, “must be made that in the future a just share 
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only of the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate 
in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be 
supplied to the workingmen.” Pius desired no permanent 
system of “doles” or “hand-outs.” Charity is a noble virtue, 
but social justice is the real need of our time. A living family 
wage for the working man is his natural right; a right more 
sacred than that to profits and dividends. ‘He should be 
freed from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty which is the lot of 
the proletarian.” Pius sought a new social order through 
“gradation of functions,” “the reestablishment of vocational 
groups” and “harmony between classes.” “Freedom of asso- 
ciation” is the right of the laborer; “Christian syndicalism”’ 
has the full Papal blessing. ‘The unity of human society,” 
wrote Pius XI, “cannot be built upon class warfare, but the 
proper ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to free com- 
petition alone.” ‘From this source have proceeded all the 
errors of the Individualistic School.” “This school, ignorant 
or forgetful of the social and moral aspects of economic 
matters, teaches that the state should refrain from interference 
therein.” “But free competition, though within certain limits 
just, cannot be the ruling principle of the economic world.” 
“Still less can this function be exercised by the economic 
supremacy which has in recent times taken the place of free 
competition; for this is a headstrong and vehement power, 
which needs to be ruled strongly and curbed with prudence” 
through “social justice and social charity.” 

The Pope condemned exaggerated economic nationalism. 
‘The various nations, in common counsel” “should promote a 
healthy economic cooperation by prudent acts and institu- 
tions,” “since they are largely interdependent.” ‘The Pope’s 
language on “Economic Dictatorship” was strong indeed. 
“Tmmense power is concentrated in the hands of a few, and 
those few are frequently not the owners, but the trustees of 
invested funds, which they administer at their good pleasure.” 
“The whole economic life has become hard, cruel, and relent- 
less.” ‘The state has become a slave bound over to the service 
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of human passion and greed.” “Economic nationalism or 
even economic imperialism” is the result, “nations apply their 
power to promote the economic advantage of their citizens” ; 
and on the other hand, the Pope scourged that “noxious inter- 
nationalism which holds that where a man’s fortune is there is 
his country.” 

Surely Pius XI was not a reckless radical, yet his social 
gospel was advanced. Ina word, the “atomic individualism” 
of the ante-bellum era has collapsed. In 1891 Leo XIII had 
castigated it. Society must be reorganized along corporate 
and fraternal lines, or face a crash. The masses cannot per- 
manently accept misery and uncertainty amidst potential 
plenty as “the will of God.” Science has solved the problem 
of production; the Malthusian ghost of under-production has 
vanished. We must and can, with God’s help, solve the prob- 
lem of distribution. The masses, I feel confident, can gladly 
solve the question of consumption. 

On fundamentals Pius XI was conservative. He defended 
the right of property, he wished for a sound family life and a 
wide distribution of ownership. Violence and demagoguery 
he deplored. To the toiler he counseled patience; to the 
wealthy, charity and justice. But the text of his social gospel 
was this: “I have compassion on the multitude.” To those 
who seek to make the Church a bulwark of reaction he 
addressed stern words: “In deed there are some who can 
abuse religion itself, cloaking their own unjust impositions 
under its name, that they may protect themselves against the 
clearly just demands of their employees.” 


LAST YEARS 


The last four years (1934-1938) of the Pontificate of Pius 
XI were marked by several severe crises. The Ethiopian war 
was a real problem for the Pope. Through his Nuncio in 
Paris, Cardinal Maglione, the present Papal Secretary of 
State, the Pope attempted to arrange a compromise. But the 
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League and Great Britain rejected the Hoare-Laval proposal. 
The result was the complete collapse of Ethiopia and an 
almost fatal blow to the League of Nations. Also the “Stresa 
Front” was destroyed, and the “Rome-Berlin Axis” came 
into being. 

The tendency of Italian Fascism to adopt rabid racism 
caused Pius XI severe anxiety. “Why should Italy imitate 
Germany?” he asked. A short reply from Il Duce was the 
result. Relations between the Holy See and Fascist Italy 
tended to become strained by 1938. 

The Pope strove to meet the Spanish Republic halfway; he 
could not bless the anti-Catholic clauses in the Constitution of 
1931, but through Cardinal Tedeschini he made every effort 
to adjust differences. But the synthetic triumph of the 
Popular Front in the elections of February, 1936, was fol- 
lowed by five months of anti-Catholic terrorism. The 
prophecy of Lenin: “Spain next,” and Trotsky’s prediction 
“Europe will burn at both ends” seemed about to be verified. 
Leftists, i.e, Masonic Republicans, were pawns in the hands 
of socialists, Communists and anarcho-syndicalists. ‘Then 
came civil war in July, 1936. The position of Pius XI was 
moderate. The schism among the Basques grieved and 
alarmed him. At his death Franco’s triumph was imminent. 

The religious situation grew in gravity in Germany. Pius 
XI approved a concordat with the victorious Nazis in July, 
1933. But it was flouted by Hitler from the start. Catholic 
schools were suppressed, nuns were turned from hospitals and 
convents into the streets, Catholic youth organizations were 
crushed, the Catholic press muzzled. Goebbels is a “Julian 
the Apostate” who assailed Pius XI in his coffin with calumny 
and abuse. Space does not permit of any detailed discus- 
sion of Brown paganism. Rosenberg, Goebbels and other 
“prophets” regard the Catholic Church with bitter hatred. 
The Pope is the “medicine man” of Rome, St. Paul is a 
“fanatical rabbi who preached Jewish world revolution,” 
St. Augustine, an “African mongrel.” Nazi racism is the 
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deadly opponent of the Christian Gospel of fraternity and 
equality. Pius XI was patient, but in 1937 with his burning 
Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge he condemned Nazi racism 
as heresy. The Pope also, on several occasions, reproached 
anti-Semitism. In Germany the Jews were the first to suffer 
persecution, but the turn of Catholics and Evangelicals soon 
came. The great Sudeten crisis caused the Pope to offer his 
aged life “if God so decreed” to avert the awful scourge 
of war. 

The religious future of Germany, and of Austria after 
Anschluss, is at present ominous; the Faith is being throttled. 
Baldur von Schirach, a real pagan, controls the Hitler- 
Jugend. Press, stage, cinema, radio are used to paganize 
youth. But as the German bishops have declared: “The 
Church conquered the old paganism, she will not yield before 
the new.” 

The splendid revival, religious and economic, of Portugal 
under Salazar consoled Pius XI. Slowly, but surely a 
Catholic “Corporative Society” is emerging under the modest 
and truly great Catholic statesman, Dr. Oliveira Salazar. In 
Ireland de Valera is reconstructing his nation along the lines 
of Quadragesimo Anno. 

The motto chosen by Pius XI at the beginning of his reign 
was: Ut regnet pax Christiin regno Christi. Surely he strove, 
in a world torn by the aftermath of war, rent by social unrest, 
struggling with economic depression, shaken by jealousies and 
hatred between nations, to preach the message of peace. He 
championed the cause of the poor in factory and on farm in 
the name “of the Carpenter of Nazareth, Whose mother was a 
village maid.” His voice was that of Christ’s vicar to more 
than 300,000,000 Catholics scattered from pole to pole; and it 
was listened to with attention and reverence by millions more 
of those ‘men of good-will” to whom the message of “peace 
on earth” came nineteen centuries ago. 

Early in 1939 the aged Pontiff became rapidly more feeble. 
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It was clear that even his indomitable will could not longer 
sustain his failing body. Pius XI was in his eighty-second 
year. On February 10 the curtain fell. Gasping “peace, 
peace” the great Pope died. The mighty outburst of praise 
for the “Pope of Peace” showed to what a pinnacle he had 
raised the prestige of the Holy See. The champion of the 
oppressed, Jew and Gentile, the defender of labor, the man of 
Faith had won the heart of the world. Men admire courage 
and sincerity. Pius XI was above all a man of bravery, faith 
and sincerity. 

The great burst of cheering and applause which greeted the 
announcement that Cardinal Pacelli had been elected to suc- 
ceed his friend and guide as Pope was largely a tribute to the 
memory of Pius XI. We may be confident that Pius XII will 
be loyal to the principles of Pius XI. He will be a great 
Pope and a great progressive. May Pius XI rest in peace! 
Viva Pio XII! 





Gentile Is Not The 
Philosopher of Fascism! 


JOSEPH S. BOGUE 


AS Giovanni Gentile shaped the present Italian State 
according to his views, or has he for the past sixteen 
years merely celebrated the State in which his views 

are temporarily realized as the last authoritative self-revela- 
tion of God on earth?’ In other words, may Giovanni Gentile 
be called the philosopher of Fascism? 

Before entering upon the discussion of the above question 
it might be well to recall that Gentile is today a man well 
along in years, having been born May 29, 1875. Having 
finished his studies in literature and philosophy, he took up 
the profession of teaching in 1898 and taught at Naples, 
Palermo, Pisa, and was finally called to the chair of philoso- 
phy at the University of Rome in 1918. Gentile supported the 
Fascist. movement from its beginning and later became a 
prominent member of the Fascist party. Mussolini appointed 
him Minister of Education, in which position he strove to 
advance standards and to introduce reforms in the educational 
system. Having been relieved of his position with the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, he was entrusted with the editing of the 
Enciclopedia Italiana and probably wrote the article therein 
entitled “Fascism,” which is signed by Mussolini.” Further 
evidence of Gentile’s connection with Fascism and typical of 
his relation to it, is had from his position of official professor 
of Fascist thought at the University of Rome, where he lec- 
tures on whatever might be called the Duce’s platform.., 

With this brief biographical view of Gentile as a back- 
ground, the question of his connection with Fascistic thought 


1Crespi, Contemporary Thought of Italy, p. 198. 
*This article is edited in pamphlet form entitled The Doctrine of Fascism. 
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can be better considered. In order to determine Gentile’s con- 
nection with Fascistic thought, it is not necessary to go into too 
detailed a study of his philosophy;’ it will suffice to view his 
thought in that measure required to see that while Fascism is 
a quasi realization in politics of Gentile’s theory of reality; it 
is not a realization of Gentilian thought that would merit for 
Gentile even the title of “post factum” philosopher of Fascism. 


GENTILE’S PHILOSOPHY 


What is Gentile’s philosophy? Reduced to its substance, 
Gentile’s teaching regarding reality runs thus. The trans- 
cendental ego (spirit), immanent in the cosmic-human becom- 
ing and, indeed, identical with this becoming, constitutes the 
only true reality. This is the central thought of Gentile’s 
philosophy; all else is attempted proof, application, presup- 
position or corollary. Reality, then, in the philosophy of 
Gentile, is “Spirit becoming”; in accord with this teaching his 
philosophy has won the title “Actual Idealism.” In this con- 
nection it will be sufficiently interesting and helpful to trace 
briefly the rise of idealism from one, who was not himself a 
professed idealist, but did state the principle from which 
idealism comes. Fundamentally, idealism means that man 
can know nothing but his own cognition. Descartes (1596- 
1650) was idealistic in that he considered immediate human 
cognition to be confined to one’s sensations and ideas, but he 
believed that mediately, i.e., by reasoning upon one’s sensa- 
tions and ideas one could come to a knowledge of an external 
reality distinct from thought and the thinking subject. Fur- 
ther advanced in idealistic thought is Locke (1632-1704) who 
failed to assign the empirical cause for our ideas, which alone 


3For an excellent study of Gentile’s philosophy, cf. J1 Nuovo Idealismo di B. Croce 
e G. Gentile by Angelo Zacchi, edited by Francesco Ferrari (Via dei Cestari 2, Rome, 
Italy). English books worthy of note are: The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, a 
translation of Gentile’s Teoria Generale dello Spirito come Atto Puro (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London); and The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile by Roger W. Holmes 
(The Macmillan Co., New York). 
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we know. Berkeley (1685-1753) taught that God was the 
empirical cause responsible for our ideas of an external cor- 
poreal reality, so that, “to be is to be perceived.” With a com- 
bination of empiricism and subjectivism, Kant (1724-1804) 
introduced transcendental idealism‘ teaching that external 
reality is not known to man as it is in itself, but only as it 
appears in the mind. Following Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel advanced to absolute idealism, teaching that beyond the 
representations of the thinking subject nothing exists. This 
progress of idealism would seem truly to have reached its 
terminus in the conception of Gentile, who reduces the think- 
ing subject to one, identifies object with it and makes of this 
identity “not a being or a substance but a constructive process 
or development.” 

A brief excursion into the details of Gentile’s teaching will 
be sufficient for our present purpose. The idealistic element 
in his philosophy is evident throughout his philosophical writ- 
ings, but it might be just as well to let him state for himself 
that thought is the only reality :° 

Were there no subject what would think? Were there no object what 
would the thinker think? It is impossible to conceive thought without per- 
sonality, because thought, however dogmatic or sceptical the form of it we 
would posit, is conceptus sui. It is “I.” Thence thought is not mere activity 
but an activity which relies on itself, and therefore posits itself as a person. 
But none the less it is equally impossible to conceive thought without its term 
or fulcrum, because the concept of self realizes Self as object of knowledge. 
Thought, then, is conceivable on condition that whenever and in so far as the 
subject is conceived the object is also conceived. Each is real since thought is 
real, but nothing is real outside thought. 


Gentile’s idealism is monistic in the sense that it reduces 
reality to unity and rejects the dualism of subject and object, 
of spirit and nature, of the finite human spirit and infinite 


4Cf. Angelo Crespi, Contemporary Thought of Italy, Ch. II. 

5The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 37; 241. Cf. Holmes, op. cit., p. 46; Zacchi, 
op. cit., p. 128; Crispi, op. cit., p. 152. 

®The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, p. 249. 
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divine spirit. This unity, which is a unity of mind or of spirit, 
is “unmultipliable and infinite unity.” Multiplicity must 
therefore be absorbed in unity: ‘The multiplicity of things, 
in order to be the multiplicity which belongs to the object of 
consciousness, implies the resolution of this very multiplicity, 
and this is its unification in the centre on which all the infinite 
radii of the sphere converges.’* Thus the multiplicity of per- 
sons is absorbed into the unity of the transcendental “we” :° 


The mind therefore does not posit, or confront itself with, another by 
alienating that other from itself. It does not break up its own intimate unity 
through the positing of an otherness which is pure multiplicity. What is 
other than we is not so other as not to be also our self. Ever bear in mind 
that the ‘“‘we” which we mean when we use it as a convention of speech is not 
the empirical self, and is not the scholastic compound of soul and body, nor 
even pure mind, it is the true, the transcendental “we.” 


Therefore:” 


When we feel the difference, and only the difference, between ourselves and 
things, when we feel the affinity of things among themselves, and seem our- 
selves to be shut up as it were within a very tiny part of the whole, to be as a 
grain of sand on the shore of an immense ocean, we are regarding our 
empirical selves, not the transcendental self which alone is the true subject of 
our experience and therefore the only true self. 


Likewise, history must be absorbed into the unity of the 
transcendental :” 


History, therefore, is not already realized when we set out on our historical 
research ; it is our own life in act. If then nature is nature in so far only as it 
precedes the thought of nature, history is history in so far only as it is the 
thought of the historian. 

Whoever does not feel this identity of self with history, whoever does not 
feel that history is prolonged and concentrated in his consciousness, has not 


'The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, p. 26. 
8Idem, p. 32. 

Idem, p. 41. 

10Idem, p. 32. 

“Theory of the Mind as Pure Act, pp. 50-51. 
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history confronting him, but only brute nature, matter deaf to the questionings 
of the mind. . . . Strictly, history is not the antecedent of the historian’s 


activity ; it is his activity. 
Nature, by which Gentile understands the world about us, 
must suffer the same absorption :” 


What we have said of the concept of history, represented as existing ante- 
cedent to the mind of the historian, should suffice to clear away the absurdity 
of the evolutionist notion of a nature, conceived in the same way, that is, as a 
reality presupposed by the mind which knows it and therefore independent of 


the reality of the mind. 


Science, therefore, “must, if it would gain a full understand- 
ing of its own object, rise from reality as nature to a complete 
grasp of the concept of reality as mind.”” And finally to 
make the absorption complete the divinity must be absorbed :" 


God can only be God in so far as he is very man. And so the development 
of the awareness of this immanent relation of the object with the subject— 
development due to the work of the thought in which philosophical reflection 
consists—leads on the one hand to the contamination of the purity of religion 
with the rationality of the subject, and on the other to the commingling and 
integrating of the eternity of God with the eternity of mind. Thus it is not 
the concept of God which posits the immortal soul, but the concept of God in 
so far as it is our concept and therefore, a manifestation of the power of our 
mind. Or we might even say it is the concept of our soul, which in turning to 
God finds its own concept unknowable except as eternal. It implies immor- 
tality. It is therefore the concept of our own immortality, or of the absolute 
value of our own affirmation, which generates that concept of God with which 
is bound up the concept of an immortal soul, or rather, the concept of a true 


and real God who is eternal being. 


This one thinking subject into which Gentile would resolve 
multiplicity is a spirit’ whose reality is its activity:” 


I—this reality which is “I,” the surest reality I can possess, and which if I 
let it go all possibility of assuring myself of any reality whatever is gone, this 
one and only firm point to which I can bind the world which I think—this 


12Idem, pp. 51-52. 

3Tdem, p. 243. 

M4Tdem, pp. 144, 265. 

The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, p. 265. 
16Tdem, p. 100. 
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“I am” is in so far as I think. I realize it in thinking, with a thought which is 
myself thinking. The “I,” as we shall see more clearly later, only is in so far 
as it is self-consciousness. The “I” is not a consciousness which presupposes 
the self as its object, but a consciousness which posits a self. 


This activity which is the sole reality “never is but always 
becomes, forms itself,” “it is not a substance, a fixed and defi- 
nite entity, but a constructive process, a development.” There- 
fore, “it follows that to conceive a mind as initially perfect, 
or as becoming finally perfect, is to conceive it no longer as 
mind. It was not in the beginning, it will not be in the end, 
because it never is. It becomes. Its being consists in its becom- 
ing, and becoming can have neither antecedent nor consequent 
without ceasing to become.” 

This brief survey of the essential details of Gentile’s teach- 
ing concerning reality suffices to show that his philosophy is 
indeed “the theory that mind, the spiritual reality, is the act 
which posits its object in a multiplicity of objects, reconciling 
their multiplicity and objectivity in its own unity as subject.’ 
Or, as otherwise expressed, it is a “conception which resolves 
the world into spiritual act or act of thought, in unifying the 
infinite variety of man and nature in an absolute one, in which 
the human is divine and the divine is human.” 

We might here reflect concerning such a philosophy :” 


Why give it so much attention? Why try to force it upon a world which has 
been so impatient with it? Surely it surpasses all other doctrines in the 
difficulties encountered in endeavoring to understand it. It is almost impossible 
to express it accurately in black and white. It rejects summarily every theory 
of the nature of truth that man has thus far devised. It contradicts even the 
most secure tenets of common sense; without so much as excusing itself for 
doing so it pushes aside every empirical study of the cosmos as non-philo- 
sophical. 


It does not concern us here to submit the doctrine of Gentile 


17Idem, pp. 39-40. 

18Idem, p. 241. 

19}dem, p. 265. 

20The Idealism of Giovanni Gentile, by Roger W. Holmes, p. 239. 
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to judgment; this has been ably done” by one who shows the 
transcendental ego of Gentile to be impossible in its existence 
since it must exist to posit itself and yet must at the same time 
not exist in order to be posited. As it is impossible in its 
existence, so is it impossible in its nature, since it is an “absolute 
one, in which the human is divine and the divine human.” 
That Gentile was aware of the contradictory elements in his 
philosophy is evident from the fact that he rejects the principle 
of contradiction as being irrelevant when there is question 
of the act of the transcendental ego :” 


This concept of dialectic judged by the principle of non-contradiction, which 
it seems so flagrantly to violate, is a paradox and a scandal. For how can we 
deny that the principle of non-contradiction is a vital condition of all thought? 
Yet when we have regard to the profound dissidence between the concept of 
thought-thought, for which the principle of non-contradiction has a meaning, 
and the concept of thought-thinking, the act of the transcendental ego, to 
which it can have no relevance, we see that the dialectic is a strictly correct 
concept. It is only when we descend from thought-thinking, which is activity, 
to thought-thought, which is the limit of the activity it presupposes and itself 
abstract, that the principle of non-contradiction applies. The world thought 
cannot be except as it is thought; however, it is thought, it is immutable (in 
the thought which thinks it). But our modern aspiration to conceive mind as 
the transcendental activity productive of the objective world of experience, 
places us within a new world, a world which is not an object of experience, 
since it is not a world thought, but the ground and principle of experience, the 
thinking. The new world cannot be governed by the law which was quite 
right for the old world, and those who continue to point to the principle of 
non-contradiction as the pillars of Hercules of philosophy show that they still 
remain in that old world. 


May he, then, whose philosophy “resolves the world into 
spiritual act,” unifies the infinite variety of man and nature in 
an absolute one, in which the human is divine and the divine 
human, be called the philosopher of Fascism? Evidently, at 
this point we must settle the question: what is Fascism?” and 


21Professor Angelo Zacchi, J] Nuovo Idealismo di B. Croce e G. Gentile, ed. 2, 
pp. 121-292. 

22The Theory of Mind as Pure Act, pp. 43-44. 

23Cf, THouGHT, Vol. XII, No. 3, September, 1937, p. 381. 
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in particular: what is the philosophy of that Fascism of which 
Gentile is sometimes said to be the philosopher?” 


WuHaAT Is FASCISM? 


The Fascism with which we are here concerned is Italian 
Fascism meaning “the political, social and economic regime 
established in Italy under the leadership of Benito Mussolini 
and presently existing there.”” Into the philosophy of this 
Fascism we must look to see if it be in truth “Actual Idealism 
transferred into politics.’” 

The Fascist doctrine, or if you will, the philosophy of 
Fascism, may be summed up in the words of Mussolini: 
“Everything in the State, nothing against the State, nothing 
outside the State.”” This might be regarded as the first princi- 
ple of Fascism which contains virtually the entire Fascistic 
doctrine or philosophy. All else will be a proximate or remote 
application and specification of this principle. “The keystone 
of the Fascist doctrine is its conception of the State, of its 
essence, its functions, its aims.” The State is absolute, indi- 
viduals and groups only relative; the function of the State is 
to direct the nation, to guide the material and moral” progress 
of public and individual life by means of corporate, social and 
educational institutions; the aim of the State is to be strong 
by popular support, leaving the individual adequate elbow 
room, by preserving for him those liberties which the State, 
the only competent judge in this matter, considers to be essen- 
tial, all other liberties being curtailed as useless or harmful.” 

A bird’s-eye view of Fascist thought will reveal its likeness 
to Gentilian philosophy. A nation in Fascist thought is a 


24Crespi, op. cit., p. 198. 

25LeBuffe and Hayes, Jurisprudence, p. 82. 

26Crespi, op. cit., p. 200. 

27Speech before the Chamber of Deputies, May 26, 1927, Discorsi del 1927 Milano 
Alpes, 1928), p. 157. 

28The Doctrine of Fascism, Benito Mussolini, pp. 39-45. 

29.a Farge, “The Meaning of Fascism,” THOUGHT, Sept., 1937, p. 383. 

30The Doctrine of Fascism, Benito Mussolini, p. 30. 
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“multitude unified by an idea”; this nation does not generate 
the State, but the State “creates the nation, conferring volition 
and therefore real life on a people made aware of their moral 
unity.” In this State the individual “by self-sacrifice, the re- 
nunciation of self-interest, by death itself, can achieve that 
purely spiritual existence in which his value as a man con- 
sists.” This existence will be active, for Fascism conceives 
life as a “struggle in which it behooves man to win for himself 
a really worthy place, first of all by fitting himself (physically, 
morally, intellectually) to become the implement required for 
winning it.” Having fitted himself, man “can and must cre- 
ate his own world.” By work man “subjugates nature and 
creates the human world (economic, political, ethical, intel- 
lectual).”” “A nation, as expressed in the State, is a living, 
ethical entity only in so far as it is progressive. Inactivity is 
death.” 

From the above brief survey it must be strikingly clear how 
Fascist thought resembles Gentilian thought; it must be evi- 
dent why some would consider Fascism to be “actual idealism 
transferred into politics’ and Gentile to be the philosopher of 
Fascism. Both reduce reality that counts and has value to a 
spiritual unity so that the individual is swallowed up either 
in the mind as Gentile would have it or in the State as Fascism 
would have it. This spiritual unity in Gentilian philosophy 
is Creative activity which consists in a continual becoming 
which starts from nowhere and is destined to arrive nowhere, 
so that reality is mere process. In Fascism, activity is also a 
process, i.e., the State, the only reality that counts or has value, 
must be progressive, to cease to progress is to be inactive and 
inactivity is death or the negation of reality. 

Despite the foregoing likeness of Fascist thought and 
Gentile’s philosophy, it is as great an error to say that Fascism 
is actual idealism transferred to politics as it is to say that 


_—. 


31This survey taken from The Doctrine of Fascism by Benito Mussolini (Vallecchi, 
Firenze, 1936). 
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Gentile is the philosopher of Fascism. Neither Gentile nor 
his philosophy can be held responsible for the origin of 
Fascism; Gentile cannot be said to be more than the eloquent 
spokesman for Fascism’s actual philosophy and if Fascism’s 
destiny has a philosopher, it is not Gentile. 

As to the origin of Fascism, it is generally known that the 
rise of Fascism, was the reaction of a people to a threat of 
Communism. Due to disintegration of the then system of gov- 
ernment and the consequently weakened central authority, it 
devolved upon the people to save themselves and their country 
from the evils of Communism. The Fascist seizure of power 
in Italy has therefore been aptly described as ‘“‘a reaction by 
the middle and upper classes to the growing influence of 
Communism.”” 

This movement of the Italian people is aptly indicated by 
Mussolini who frankly states that in March, 1919, he had in 
mind “no specific doctrinal program.” It is important to know 
what philosophical notions, if any, Mussolini had in mind 
since he was and has remained the leader of the movement. 
Just what doctrinal influence he might have been under is 
sufficiently suggested by himself: “The only doctrine of which 
I had practical experience was socialism, from 1903-04 until 
the winter of 1914—nearly a decade. My experience was both 
that of a follower and a leader. My doctrine during that 
period had been the doctrine of action.”* In 1919 “Socialism, 
as a doctrine, was already dead; it continued to exist only 
as a grudge, especially in Italy where its only chance lay in 
fomenting reprisals against the men who had willed the war 
and were to be made to pay for it.” Consequently, “Fascism 
was not the nursling of a doctrine previously drafted at a desk; 
it was born of the need of action, and was action; it was not 
a party but, in the first two years, an anti-party and a 
movement.” 


32LeBuffe and Hayes, Jurisprudence, p. 82. 
33The Doctrine of Fascism, p. 21. 

34Tdem, p. 22. 

33The Doctrine of Fascism, p. 23. 
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From the chief of Fascists, then, we learn that doctrinally 
Fascism was negative in origin, formulating its doctrine “in 
the guise of violent dogmatic negations; then in the more posi- 
tive guise of constructive theories.”” Naturally, from the be- 
ginning problems of State were discussed at Fascist meetings 
such as the “problems of the individual and the State; the 
problems of authority and liberty; political, social and more 
especially national problems were discussed ; the conflict with 
liberal, democratic, socialistic, masonic doctrines and with 
those of the ‘Partito Popolare’ was carried on at the same 
time as the punitive expeditions.”” But the tumultuous years 
preceding the March on Rome forbade careful doctrinal 
elaborations, so that one returns to the crumpled minutes of 
the meetings of those days to find “not a doctrine but a series 
of pointers, forecasts, hints.”* It was not until some seven 
years after the Fascist seizure of power that constructive 
theories, hit upon in the tumult of feverish activity, were in- 
corporated into the laws and institutions of the regime. 

Similarly, we learn from Gentile himself that he had naught 
to do with the origin of Fascism. In his Dottrina Politica 
del Fascismo, Gentile speaks of the Fascist State as having 
been born of the break up of parliamentary government with 
the consequent dissolution of State authority and of the ex- 
perience of the war.” In his contribution to the symposium 
L’Italia nel mondo moderno, Gentile speaks of Mussolini 
as the one who has created a new Italy,” calls him the “Creator 
of Fascism.”" In his Ortginit e Dottrina del Fascismo, 
Gentile develops at greater length the pre-War conditions of 
Italy, sketching meanwhile the political philosophies which 
might have had some influence on the trend of Fascist thought. 


38Idem, p. 26. 

37Idem, p. 25. 

38Idem, p. 23. 

3°Dottrina Politica del Fascismo, pp. 5ft. 
Op. cit., p. 9. 

‘1Idem, p. 20. 
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The effect of these previous philosophies was to render 
Fascism revolutionary, wishing for a new State different from 
anything that had gone before. Disruption, chaos, disaster 
and the threat of national collapse that had followed from 
pre-Fascist philosophies gave Fascism the courage to present 
itself for public acceptance under the guise of violent dogmatic 
negations. In origin, then, Fascism is represented by Gentile 
himself, not as “an association of believers, but as a party of 
action; which had no need of a particularized program.”” 
In a word, we learn from two most authoritative sources in 
this matter that Gentile cannot be called the philosopher of 
Fascism in its origin; that it was not the intention of Fascists 
to transfer actual idealism to politics. Briefly, the matter is 
summarized by Mussolini :” 

When in the now distant March of 1919, speaking through the columns of 
the “Popolo d'Italia’ | summoned to Milan the surviving interventionists 
who had intervened (in the Great War) and who had followed me ever since 
the foundation of the “Fasci” of revolutionary action in January 1915, I had 
in mind no specific doctrinal program. 


Perhaps unintentionally, the Fascists transferred actual 
idealism into politics? As indicated above there are striking 
likenesses between Fascism and actual idealism; striking like- 
nesses to an extent that permits the eloquence of Gentile to 
express in Gentilian terminology whatever philosophy there 
might be behind the activity of Fascists, and lead the unsus- 
pecting to conclude that Fascism is naught but the actual ideal- 
ism of Gentile transferred to politics. Gentile very probably 
flatters himself that such is the case and would be happy if 
others gathered from his writings that Fascism is his 
philosophy concretized in the present Italian State. 


420rigini e Dottrina del Fascismo, p. 30. 


483The Doctrine of Fascism, p. 21. 
44How beautifully the eloquent Gentile can make Fascism appear to be actual 


idealism transferred to politics is evidenced in his writings cited in this paper and 
in his “La Filosofia del Fascismo,” an article published in Educazione facista, No- 


vember, 1928. 





GENTILE AND FASCISM 


Wuat Is FAscIsT DOCTRINE? 


But the question is not what Fascism appears to be when 
expressed in the language of Gentile; rather we want to know 
what is Fascist doctrine? Fascism claims to be “now clearly 
defined not only as a regime but as a doctrine.” It “discards 
pacifism”; denies “historic materialism” and the “immutable 
and irreparable character of the class struggle” and thus 
Fascism is “the resolute negation of the doctrine underlying 
so called scientific and Marxian socialism”; it rejects the 
premises and practical applications of “the whole block of 
democratic ideologies”; it opposes absolutely and definitely 
“the doctrines of liberalism, both in the political and economic 
sphere.” 

As to its positive side the Fascist doctrine is brief and elastic. 
It believes in a party holding totalitarian rule over a nation; 
this party is the State and makes its action felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the country in every sphere of life. It 
pertains to this ruling party to see to it that everything be 
done in the State, nothing outside or contrary to the State. In 
its effort to realize this one doctrinal principle of Fascism 
the ruling party will be guided by no fixed doctrine, for 
Fascism “rejects the idea of a doctrine suited to all times and 
to all peoples.” 

From this view of Fascism in its negative and positive 
aspects, it is clear that Fascism is not even unintentionally a 
transfer of actual idealism to politics. Whence, then, the myth 
that Gentile is the philosopher of Fascism? The foundation 
for the belief that Fascism is actual idealism concretized in 
politics is due to the Fascist conception of the State. The 
State according to Fascist philosophy is the one reality that 
counts (the individual as an individual being a mere non- 
entity) ; the State is said to be a “spiritual and ethical entity” ; 
the State is and must be active; the State is creative in its 


45T he Doctrine of Fascism, pp. 26-37. 
46The Doctrine of Fascism, p. 37. 
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activity. It is evident that such a conception of the State gives 
ground for Gentile to speak of the Fascist State in such wise 
that it would seem to be his transcendental ego. But in actu- 
ality the Fascist State is quite other than Gentile’s transcen- 
dental ego. 


THE FAscisT STATE AND GENTILE’S DOCTRINE 

First, it is clear that the Fascist State does not conform to 
the Gentilian notion which reduces all reality to thought. 
Besides thought, the Fascist State postulates a multitude to 
be unified by thought; Fascism is the expression of a people 
through the conscience and will of the few, if not indeed of 
a single man, tending to express itself as the consciousness 
and will of the mass. The multitude making up the State is as 
real in the Fascist regime as in any democracy, for Fascism 
would indeed define itself as a purified democracy, as “an 
organized, centralized, authoritarian democracy.”” The 
Fascist State, therefore, is not the transcendental ego of Gen- 
tile. To the contrary, Gentile has forsaken his philosophy 
which admits of “nothing real outside thought” in order that 
he might be the eloquent spokesman of a regime that has no 
love for philosophy of any kind. In order that he might be 
a Fascist, Gentile has ceased to be Gentilian and goes outside 
of thought to embrace the Fascist State as the concrete, posi- 
tive form of the Gentilian spirit.“ It is, then, incorrect to 
consider Fascism as actual idealism transferred to politics; 
rather, Gentile has forsaken actual idealism that he might be 
a Fascist. 

Secondly, Fascism is not Gentilian in its unity. Gentile re- 
duces multiplicity to physical unity; the multitude is absorbed 
into the unity of the transcendental “we.” Fascism stands for 
the moral unity of a well organized society. Both Fascism and 
Gentilian philosophy are anti-individual, but in essentially 


47The Doctrine of Fascism, p. 33. 
48Dottrina Politica del Fascismo, p. 14. 
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different ways. Gentile destroys the individuals; Fascism 
unites them. It is quite one thing to say that individuals do 
not exist at all, and another to say that individuals are to be 
recognized only insofar as their interests coincide with those 
of the State. It is one thing to say that individuals are not 
to be crushed but must be left adequate elbow room and 
another to say that there are in reality no individuals to be 
crushed, no individuals with elbows for which room must be 
left. Fascism admits the existence of individuals insofar as 
their interests coincide with the interests of the State; Fascism 
does not wish to crush the individual and it claims to leave 
the individual adequate elbow room. Gentile, to the contrary, 
does away completely with the individual, resolving all things 
and persons into an “unmultipliable and infinite unity.” All 
persons must be absorbed in the transcendental self which is 
the only true self, so that what is other than “we” is not so 
other as not to be also ourself. It must then be clear that the 
unity of Fascism which unites multiplicity into a moral one- 
ness is not the unity of Gentilian philosophy which destroys 
multiplicity. 

Gentile himself realized that if he wished to be an accepted 
Fascist he must forsake his monistic idealism. In his Dottrina 
Politica del Fascismo, he endeavors in a clever way to make 
the Fascistic State appear to be his transcendental “we,” but 
he is forced to divorce his own philosophy and present the 
Italian Fascist State as the positive concrete form of the uni- 
versal spirit” which in his philosophy he presents as the only 
reality. It is clear then that Gentile the Fascist is not Gentile 
the actual idealist. If, then, to become a Fascist, Gentile has 
ceased to be Gentile the philosopher, it should be abundantly 
evident that Fascism is not Gentilianism, that Gentile is not 
the philosopher of actual Fascism. ) 

In connection with Fascism, Gentile is nothing more than 
asound. His eloquence, frequently unintelligible, stirs Italian 


49Dottrina Politica del Fascismo, p. 14. 
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youth to enthusiasm; his writings are nothing more than 
“belle parole” which strive to make Fascism look like his 
actual idealism, conciliate Fascists who despise philosophy, 
and flatter the leader of Fascists. The flattery which he offers 
to Mussolini is evidenced in his frequent reference to him as 
the hero, the voice, the conscience, the will of the Fascist 
movement.” 

It will not be necessary to go further to prove the conten- 
tion of this paper that Gentile is not the philosopher of 
Fascism, that Fascism is not actual idealism transferred to 
politics. The interest of Fascists in Gentile is typified by the 
interest of a certain member of an Italian Consulate, who 
when asked about Gentile replied: “‘He is much discussed.” 
It was evident from the manner of the response that the mem- 
ber of the Consulate had never heard of Gentile. To make 
the situation more interesting, the further question was put: 
“What do you think of Gentile?” The reply was: “Frankly, 
I don’t believe in philosophy.” Fascists don’t believe in 
philosophy. Fascists generally know nothing cf Gentile nor 
his writings, and if they do, they frankly disclaim any con- 
nection between Fascism and his philosophy. 


50Dottrina Politica del Fascismo, p. 15; L’Italia nel mondo moderno, p. 7; Origini 
e Dottrina del Fascismo, p. 23. 





The Philosophical Antece- 
dents of German National 
Socialism 


VERNON J. BOURKE 


ERHAPS no movement in the history of politics has 

searched so zealously for philosophical justification as 

has German National Socialism. From Hitler down, the 
important leaders of the Third Reich have insisted on the 
ideological, even spiritual, foundations of their regime.’ 
The “Bible” of Nazism, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, is in great 
part devoted to the delineation of his philosophic ideals and 
the order of their proposed realization. Much of the “mys- 
ticism,” usually attributed to the personality of Hitler, is 
really a tendency to insist on the efficacy of mental and 
spiritual forces, as opposed to material means. 

This has resulted in a characteristically Nazi view of the 
world and of human life. Such a Weltanschauung has been, 
and is being, consciously developed in Germany, under the 
watchful guidance of special government bureaus and propa- 
ganda machines.” In 1934 the special office of Director of 
Party Education in Weltanschauung was created for Alfred 
Rosenberg. The feverish activity associated with this attempt 


1Hitler states his belief, that every political or social movement which pretends to 
success must be based on an ideal, in Mein Kampf, pp. 188-193. A. Rosenberg 
speaks in the same vein: “Every great political transformation, if it is really great, 
is never a matter of external events but always arises from a philosophic conception.” 
Vilkischer Beobachter, 1935, an article translated and printed under the title, “For 
Culture and the Spirit,” in The Living Age, March, 1935, p. 33. See also Goebbels, 
Wesen und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, p. 15. ; 

2There are National Institutes for the promulgation of Nazi views on law, gen- 
eral science, the physical sciences, art and culture, history, education and other fields. 
For a survey of this activity, see H. Mankiewicz, La conception nationalsocialiste du 
sens de la vie et du monde (Weltanschauung), t. I of the series: Le National- 
socialisme Allemand, Ses doctrines et leurs réalisations, directed by E. Lambert 


(Univ. de Lyon, Paris, 1937), pp. 32-46. 
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to construct an official State philosophy has resulted in a 
rather amorphous body of doctrine, remarkable not so much 
for its completeness in dealing with philosophical problems 
as for.its quick and wide-spread penetration into the minds 
of the German people. Naturally, the “New Philosophy” of 
Hitler’s Germany is not entirely new. It has a background 
in the history of philosophy (taking this term in a broad 
sense, as inclusive of religious, social, and general scientific 
speculation, as well as the limited subject-matter of academic 
philosophy), though it is by no means an easy task to deter- 
mine the relative importance of its historical antecedents. 
The present article will attempt a preliminary sketch of this 
philosophic background. The task is arbitrarily simplified 
by the selection of four leading aspects of the new German 
view of life and the limitation of the historical investigation 
to those antecedents which seem to have been of direct and 
positive influence. 


IRRATIONALISTIC MYSTICISM 


There is an element of anti-rationalism, or superrationalism, 
in all mysticism, but the intuitionism of the ideologists of 
Hitler’s Germany is founded on a fierce attack upon the logi- 
cal use of reason. Thus the system-building rationalism of 
eighteenth-century idealism is condemned in outright terms. 
Ridicule is heaped upon modern German representatives of 
the traditional philosophy of the Catholic Church.’ Even 
investigators in the physical sciences are warned to see that 
their findings are consonant with Nazi views.‘ Goebbels has 


3See, e.g., Alfred Rosenberg’s attacks on the “abstractions” of Donat, Cathrein and 
Karl Adam, in his Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, Eine Wertung der seelisch- 
geistigen Gestaltenkimpfe unserer Zeit (119-122 Auflage), Miinchen 1938, p. 122. 
The same author singles out Przywara’s Analogia Entis, as an illustration of 
scholastic obscurity. Ibid., pp. 264-267. 

4Scientists who reach conclusions out of keeping with national socialism, “must 
declare themselves, but the world of national-socialist theory must test itself out 
against them and replace them with its own representatives, who are competent in 
every field.” Rosenberg, “For Culture and the Spirit,” loc cit., p. 34. 
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expressed this anti-rationalism in the following very plain 
words:° 


A Weltanschauung has nothing at all to do with scientific knowledge, and 
that is what particularly marks it off. As a matter of fact, a humble and 
unknown laborer who has but little knowledge at his command can be the 
representative of a whole Weltanschauung, while a noted and learned uni- 
versity professor, with a sovereign knowledge of all the realms of science, is not 
necessarily such a representative. Experience has even made it clear that the 
more science one has, the less courage one shows in defence of a Weltan- 
schauung. This word means a certain way of looking at, and thinking of, the 
world. But (and this is an essential condition), this way of thinking must 
always start from the same point of view. As a representative of a Weltan- 
schauung, one uses no different standard for economics than for politics. There 
are organic relations between cultural life and social fact, between external 
politics and the internal political situation. WW eltanschauung means: to con- 
ceive from a single and same point of view men and their relations with the 
world, the State, culture and religion. 


If intuitionism be understood as an approach to philosophy 
without the limitations of a formal method, then Nazi phi- 
losophy is intuitionistic. The basic principles of thought and 
action are sought in the physiological undercurrents of the 
German soul. When used in this fashion, the term Geist (or 
frequently Herz) is opposed to the spirit of the individual 
on the one hand, and the universal spirit of mankind on the 
other. No single man can discover or make the German 
Weltanschauung. This point of view is imposed upon each 
and every German by his physiological membership in the 
German race. It is a case of the emergence into the level of 
thinking and conscious doing of directive forces which have 
their source in the common blood of the Nordic peoples. No 
German is free in regard to these predestining urges of the 
nature which he shares by birth and common relationship 
with all other members of his race. Thus it is not proper to 
speak of the Weltanschauung of an individual German; such 
a world-view belongs directly to the communal soul of the 


5P. J. Goebbels, Wesen und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, pp. 10-11; quoted by 
Mankiewicz, op. cit., p. 19; the translation to English is my own. 
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German people, and only indirectly to any individual repre- 
sentative of the people.* But, though the German soul is in- 
clusive of all individual Germans, it is exclusive of all non- 
Nordic peoples. No kinship with the rest of humanity is 
recognized.’ 

Such a view is far from a real mysticism. Even if this term 
be taken in a very broad sense, it will not properly cover the 
mental attitudes of men like Hitler, Rosenberg and Goebbels. 
Yet it is convenient, for purposes of propaganda, to assume 
the guise of the mystic and thus to pretend to a higher 
“spiritual” justification of crude, political scheming, while 
avoiding any possible criticism by hiding under the cloak of 
ineffability. There is little doubt, at any rate, that Nazi leaders 
would like to be known as mystics. The official patron of this 
aspect of the movement is Meister Eckhart.* He has been 
chosen because of his undoubted independence of spirit in 
comparison with thirteenth-century scholastics, and because 
his difficult forms of expression do not appear, to the average 
reader, to be intellectualistic. Rosenberg regards the German 
Sermons as “das ‘innere Werk’ Eckharts,” and ignores the 
Latin works. The inadequacy of his knowledge of Eckhart’s 
real position can be grasped by a comparison of his interpreta- 
tion with that of any standard history of philosophy.’ In fact, 


6“ W eltanschauung is not the result of free choice, nor is it the product of reflection 
or a free decision of will. It is given to us along with the direction of. our lives, 
by race, by character, by locality, and by destiny. We have not made our Welt- 
anschauung, we are predestined to it by our race; ...” Krieck, National- 
sozialistische Erziehung, in Die Verwaltungsakademie, t. I, n. 8, p. 24; quoted in 
French by Mankiewicz, op. cit. p. 23. Cf. Rosenberg, Blut und Ehre (Miinchen, 
1938), p. 165. 

7The passionate opposition of recent German writers to international and uni- 
versalistic movements, such as Freemasonry, Communism, Judaism and Roman 
Catholicism, is based on a narrow nationalism growing out of “racism.” 

8Rosenberg has made a superficial study of some of the more commonly known 
views of Eckhart. The latter is held up as a fourteenth-century example of the 
true German spirit. See Der Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts, Book I, Ch. 3, pp. 217-276 
(Mystik und Tat). 

%See for instance B. Geyer, Die Patristische und Scholastiche Philosophie, in 


Ueberwegs Grundriss, Elfte Aufl., t. II, 561-571. 
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Eckhart (and the same applies to other German mystics such 
as Tauler, Jakob Boehme and Franz Baader) can have had 
but very little historical influence on the evolution of the 
philosophy of national socialism. Rosenberg’s selection of him 
as patron is like the act of an illegitimate child in selecting 
a father, for the parent so obtained is but an accessory after 
the fact. 

The real roots of this vague intuitionism are to be found 
in modern German thought. While one thinks first, perhaps, 
of the huge fabrications of transcendental theory which Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel produced, it is well also to keep in mind 
that there is for every Critique of Pure Reason a correspond- 
ing Critique of Practical Reason. The sort of theory which 
Kant achieved in the first work could offer no clear direction 
for the life of action. Hence it was necessary to make certain 
“postulates” in order to treat moral problems. Kant, and even 
more his followers, came to regard these ethical postulates as 
being established by a moral intuition which is quite apart 
from theory. Thus, even in Kant, the will of man is the source 
of true principles of moral, social and political life, which 
theoretical reason cannot demonstrate.” Much of Neo- 
Kantianism revolves around this sort of intuition (Anschau- 
ung) which is opposed to the knowledge obtained by the dis- 
cursive and abstractive use of intellect." It would appear that 
this Kantian view (of a source of vital and practical knowl- 
edge, which source is non-intellectual, voluntary rather than 
intellective), is an important element in the historical ante- 
cedents of Nazi “mysticism.” 

An additional, and not necessarily secondary, influence 
may be traced to the “myth-believing” aspect of German 
literature and thought. The fairy-story element is predomi- 


10See the treatment of the postulates of immortality, freedom of soul, and the 
existence of God, in the Critigue of Practical Reason, V1; in the translation by T. K. 
Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics, 6th ed. (New York, 1909), pp. 229-231. 

lHeyse is an example of a living German intuitionist who acknowledges the 
Kantian origin of this manner of thinking. See his Ueber die Freiheit in Forschung 
und Lehre, in Hochschule und Ausland, 1937, pp. 22-24. 
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nant in classic German prose and poetry. From the ancient 
Nordic sagas down to the Faust of Goethe, there has been 
this common note of a flight-from-reality. This mythic tend- 
ency is often confused with mysticism by literary people. At 
any rate the mysterious and mythological quality of German 
culture is something which cannot be ignored in the con- 
sideration of the philosophy of National Socialism.” 


THE NOBILITY OF GERMAN BLOOD 


The pseudo-mysticism, which has just been described, leads 
immediately to the first and possibly the most important article 
in the Nazi creed. Stated very briefly, this belief is as follows: 
Of the three great races of men, white, yellow and black, only 
one, the white “Aryan” race, is capable of producing a culture; 
German blood is the purest and best physiologically, spiritu- 
ally and culturally; any admixture of non-Aryan blood pro- 
duces a mongrel nation.” Anti-Semitism is simply one expres- 
sion of this fundamental position. On the same basis the Third 
Reich is just as much opposed to Catholicism and any form 
of Protestantism which is potentially international, as it is 
to Judaism.” 

Racism is an excellent example of the application of the 
intuitionistic, myth-building method. Given the assumption 
that a whole spiritual outlook on the world and life (i.e., a 
W eltanschauung), springs from the communal soul of the 
German people, it becomes clear that physiological ante- 
cedents determine spiritual consequents, blood gives rise to 
soul. Quoting Eckhart, Rosenberg says, “nobility is blood.” 


12C, Sarolea, the Belgian scholar, has noted that much of modern German in- 
spiration comes from the “Icelandic Sagas, the Eddas, the Nibelungen, and from 
Faust...’ “The German Anti-Christ,” in Current History, June, 1935, p. 244. 

13This view is found throughout Hitler’s Mein Kampf, see for instance, pp. 320-322. 
A more systematic presentation is to be found in Rosenberg, Der Mythus u.s.w., B. I, 
Ch. 1, pp. 21-144. 

14See the report of a speech by Rosenberg before the Nazi Culture Chamber, last 
year, in which he insisted that the teaching of the German schools must be anti- 
Christian as well as anti-Jewish, in Time, Sept. 26, 1938, p. 41. 

15“Das Edelste ist das Blut,’ Mythus, B. 1, Ch. 3, p. 268. 
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All that is necessary for a flowering of German and world 
culture, is the preservation of the Nordic blood-stream in an 
undefiled state. It is again quite easy to see, at this point, why 
national socialist ideology submerges the individual personal- 
ity in the spirit of the German Volk, and why, also, it fights 
fanatically against any universal, world-wide movement which 
would tend to corrupt the lofty purity of the Aryan race. 
In the political sphere this becomes an excessive form of 
nationalism. 

The sources of this blood myth are to be found in a certain 
way of reading, and writing, history. It begins with Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History. After making his famous distinction 
of the three forms of history—original, reflective and philo- 
sophical—Hegel proceeds to write a philosophical history. 
This he divides into four parts, entitled respectively: “The 
Oriental World,” “The Greek World,” “The Roman World,” 
and “The German World.” Lest the reader think the last 
division too narrow, Hegel states his guiding thesis in the first 
sentence of Part IV: “The German Spirit is the Spirit of 
the new World.” Methodically, he marshals selected facts 
from medieval and modern history, with the professed inten- 
tion of demonstrating that all that is good, cultural, philo- 
sophical, and even religious, in these periods is due to the 
“Heart” (Herz or Gemiith) of the German Volk. Through- 
out the migrations of the Middle Ages, the people who lived 
between the Rhine and the Elbe retained their purity of line- 
age. In them was, and is, found a peculiar feeling of “National 
totality” which Hegel calls “Heart.” Thus, we find in Hegel 


16G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History, tr. by J. Sibree, revised ed. (N. Y., 
1900), p. 341. 

MIbid., pp. 349-351. Throughout this Part IV there is an insistence on the special 
mission which the German people have as vitalizers of world culture. (The source 
of Hitler’s expression, Kulturtrdger, is a special designation of his people.) They 
are the “bearers of the higher principle of Spirit” (ibid., p. 352). The Germans were 
predestined to be the bearers of the Christian principle...” (p. 354). The 
Reformation was successful in Germanic countries because of the “pure inwardness 
of the German nation,” but the Romanic nations are “a product of the fusion of 
Roman and German blood”; they lack the totality of spirit which is “Heart,” and 
so they were not capable of a successful Reformation (pp. 420-421). 
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a theory of the Volksgeist, and an accompanying distortion of 
world history, which are of the essence of modern national 
socialism.” 

German “racism” may be traced particularly to the influ- 
ence of three more recent authors, none of whom, incidentally, 
was a “pure” German. One of these writers, Paul Anton de 
Lagarde, was a brilliant Orientalist and scripture scholar, 
but violently anti-Semitic.” He accused St. Paul of introduc- 
ing the Jewish Old Testament into the Christian Church, and 
thus corrupting the Gospel.” As a consequence of this Jewish 
infiltration, both the Catholic and Protestant forms of Chris- 
tianity are “falsifications of the Gospel.”” De Lagarde 
stressed the value of a common German spirit and warned 
against foreign admixture. He seems to have been, as Sarolea 
has remarked,” “a true prophet of Nazism.” A great deal 
of Rosenberg’s argument in the Mythus, particularly the anti- 
Semitic and anti-Christian elements, springs from this source. 

The theory of the superiority of the Aryan race is not easy 


to handle historically. With the tremendous development of 
such sciences as philology, ethnology and comparative re- 
ligion, in modern Germany, there has been a vast amount of 
speculation on the origin of various racial and national charac- 
teristics. In this field the most influential “speculator” was the 
French Count, Arthur de Gobineau.” With a smattering of 


18Mankiewicz observes correctly that Nazi scholars do not regard all of Hegel’s 
views in the same favorable light. His notion of the state as an absolute end in 
itself, and his dialectic of class struggle, are condemned. But his idea of the com- 
munity of German spirit is approved. Op. cit., p. 193, note 6. 

19De Lagarde’s father was named Botticher, but Paul was adopted by a relative 
of his mother and took her name. His period is from 1827-1891. Grosse Herder, 
VEL, 555. 

20Lagarde, Deutsche Schriften (Goettingen, 1878-1881) (2 Bde.), Vol. I, 72-76. 
This work is still read in Germany; it was reprinted in 1933 under the title, 
Schriften fiir Deutschland. 

21[bid., p. 317. 

22The German Anti-Christ,” loc. cit., p. 240. 

23He lived from 1816 to 1882. His great work was the Essai sur l’inégalité des 
races humaines, 4 vols., 1853-1855. It was much read in Germany, even in the pre- 
War period; cf. Ency. Brit., 14th ed., X, 459. 
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science and history, this man sets out to prove that racial dif- 
ferences are permanent. He considers it impossible to get any 
definite information regarding the Adamite man. Hence his 
theory starts with man in the second stage, where three races 
are distinguished: the white, the black and the yellow. Of 
these, the white race is in all ways superior. Its members are 
possessed of “energetic intelligence,” “courage,” “persever- 
ance,” “physical power” and “love of liberty.” They alone 
have any concept of honor, for this quality is unknown to both 
the yellow and the black man.” De Gobineau takes great pains 
to impress on the reader the scientific grounds for his gen- 
eralizations. Basically it is all a matter of physiology.” He 
cites certain reports of obscure investigations of the respective 
physical strength of the various races. One example is enough 
to show the type of argument used. Some German physiologist 
investigated the ability of various peoples to strike a blow 
with the fist. He found that the English were best at this sort 
of thing, whereas the Negro and Australasian peoples were 
weak. From this, with great pretense to scientific objectivity, 
de Gobineau concludes that the non-white races are in all 
ways the physical inferiors of their white brethren.” (It is 
hardly necessary to point out that such comparative studies 
would have to be made on large numbers of subjects and 
under controlled experimental conditions to be of any con- 
clusive value. The fact that the English subjects had studied 
boxing, the probable undernourishment of natives in a primi- 
tive state, and other variables of this type would need to be 
considered. Joe Louis and his colleagues have not read de 
Gobineau, one may suppose.) The negroid race is the lowest; 
it “stands at the foot of the ladder.”” It is quite incapable of 


*4There is an English translation of Book I, entitled The Inequality of Human 
Races, translated by A. Collins (New York, 1915); see pp. 145-146 for the listing of 
the three races, and p. 207 for the eulogistic description of the white race. 

*5“T have been able to distinguish on physiological grounds alone, three great and 
clearly marked types, the black, the yellow, and the white.” Ibid., p. 205. 

26Thid., pp. 151-152. 

7Ibid., p. 205. 
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civilization and culture. On the other hand the member of 
the yellow race “tends to mediocrity in everything; he under- 
stands easily enough anything not too deep or sublime... . 
But no civilized society could be created by them; ...”” Any 
mixture of white blood with these inferior races leads in- 
evitably, according to de Gobineau, to physical and spiritual 
degeneration.” 

These ethnological opinions of de Gobineau play a rather 
important role in the spawning of Nazi race theories.” How- 
ever, views similar to his are to be found in many nineteenth- 
century works. Thus a work was published by the German 
political theorist, J. K. Bluntschli, in which practically the 
same ideas regarding inequality of races are to be found, and 
this study was printed one year before de Gobineau’s Essai 
appeared.” In this treatise the growth of nationalism and the 
theory of the state are examined historically, and, as the author 
assures us, “throughout we can see the distinction between the 
white, black, yellow and perhaps red races at work in the 
history of development. . . .”” He proceeds to describe the 
“poor understanding and weak will” of the black man, the 
legal impotency and lack of culture in the red man, the politi- 
cal astuteness but privation of moral concepts and sense of 
honor in the yellow person. With a familiar flourish the 
recital closes with the picture of the white man as “highest 
in the scale,” the maker of world history and culture.* Other 
examples could be found of this wide-spread speculation but 
the reason for selecting de Gobineau as one of the fathers of 


°8Ibid., p. 206. 
°9Ibid., pp. 210-211. What is striking about this theory, and those of nearly all 


“racists,” is the assumption that the products of interracial breeding are considered 
to be necessarily inferior to the original stock of both races. They are mongrels, 
not pure, hence no good. Such an assumption is, to say the least, not self-evident. 

30See R. L. G. Deverall’s brief but accurate estimate of this influence, in his 
article “Racism,” in The Catholic World, Jan., 1939, p. 399. 

31Bluntschli’s Lehre vom modernen Staat (Heidelberg, 1852). 

32In the English translation entitled, The Theory of the State, translated by Ritchie, 
Matheson and Lodge (Oxford, 1901), p. 82. 

33]bid., pp. 82-84. 
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Nazi racism lies in the influence which he had on still another 
theorist, Houston Stewart Chamberlain.” 

It would not be at all wrong to say that most of the phi- 
losophy of national socialism in the Third Reich originates 
in Chamberlain’s Foundations. What he adds to the general 
theory of racial inequality is a peculiar emphasis on the 
dependence of soul upon blood. He is anti-Semitic,” anti- 
Catholic, anti-Jesuit, and more Germanic German than a 
native. But, over and above all this, he preaches the doctrine 
of purity of blood. The Jews have been and are a tremendous 
factor in determining the history of the Western World, 
precisely because they have retained their own racial stream 
without admixture while they have encouraged other races to 
interbreed and so degenerate. Thus Chamberlain shouts his 
warning :* 

Were this to go on in this way for a few centuries, there would not be a 
singly racially pure nation in Europe, other than the Jews. All others would 


be a herd of pseudo-hebraic half-breeds, without the slightest doubt they 
would be a physically, spiritually and morally degenerated people. 


Without any hesitation, Chamberlain accepts as axiomatic 
the materialistic and deterministic principle that all spiritual 
values are rigorously determined by their physical antecedents. 


4This Englishman was educated in Germany, became enamored of German insti- 
tutions, settled at Bayreuth. A aevotee of Wagner, he took Eva, daughter of the 
composer, as his second wife. He lived from 1855 to 1926. His chief work is Die 
Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 2 Bde, 1899. By 1922 it was in its 
fourteenth edition. I have used the ninth edition of Munich, 1909; Vol. I is trans- 
lated by J. Lees as, The Foundations of the Ninteenth Century (New York, 1914). 

35Chamberlain differs from de Gobineau, whom he regards as “intellectually pre- 
eminent,” in denying that “Judaism has always had a disintegrating influence on 
peoples.” The former looks upon the Jews as a great world force, perpetually and 
inevitably threatening the supremacy of the Teutonic races. Thus, he says, “Noch 
immer stehen sich diese beiden Mdadchte—Juden und Germanen—dort, . . . stets 
fremd gegeniiber.’” Die Grundlagen u.s.w., I, 303. 

36“Ginge das ein paar Jahrhunderte so fort, es gabe dann in Europa nur noch ein 
einziges rassenreines Volk, das der Juden, alles Uebrige wire eine Herde pseudo- 
hebraischer Mestizen, und zwar ein unzweifelhaft, physisch, geistig und moralisch 
degeneriertes Volk.” Ibid., p. 383. 
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This axiom may be of greater importance, philosophically, 
than its application to the race problem. 

A word might be said about the anti-Jesuitism of Chamber- 
lain’s Foundations. The reason for his tirade against the 
Society of Jesus is quite obvious. He fears any institution 
which tends to break down the boundaries of excessive na- 
tionalism. The whole Catholic (and so universal) Church 
is condemned for its obscurantism and its departure from the 
simple Christianity of the Gospel.” However, the Jesuit 
Order deserves special criticism, according to Chamberlain. 
He tells of Jewish influence on the newly founded Order, of 
the materialism and sensism of the Spiritual Exercises, and of 
the non-Aryan origin (Basque) of St. Ignatius.” With the 
following, still significant words, he closes this attack: “With 
Ignatius of Loyola, then, I present the reader with the typical 
example of the Anti-German... .”* 

The myth of the superiority cf German blood has devel- 
oped, then, from the speculation of de Lagarde, de Gobineau 
and Chamberlain.” It has become an axiom in the thinking 
and writing of the leaders of modern Germany. Minister 
of the Interior, Frick, expresses this official attitude: “Race 
determines the thoughts and feelings, the forces and tendencies 
in man. It shapes his spiritual and intellectual physiognomy 
just as much as it does his physical appearance. . . . The differ- 
ent races are differentiated in their physical structure and 
more particularly in their soul and spirit.”“ In academic 


37Grudgingly, he admits that St. Thomas Aquinas was a capable thinker,—but 
then his ancestors were partly German, and he was moulded into the form of genius 
by a German teacher, St. Albert the Great. Ibid., p. 614, note 1. See Rosenberg’s 
solemn repetition of the same explanation of St. Thomas’ greatness, in Mythus, p. 254. 


38Die Grundlagen, p. 619. 
39° Mit Ignatius von Loyola stelle ich also den Typus des Anti-germanen vor den 


Lesern hin... .” Ibid, p. 627. 

40°P. de Lagarde, . . . est avec le comte de Gobineau et H. Chamberlain l'un des 
trois peres spirituels du nationalsocialisme. Ils ont jeté les germes qui poussent dans 
Vidéologie hitlérienne”’ Mankiewicz, op. cit., p. 216, note 1. 

41“Die Rassepolitik des III. Reichs,” in Zeitschrift der Akademie fiir Deutsches 


Recht, 1936, pp. 2-3. Cited by Mankiewicz, op. cit., p. 24. 
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circles there is a rapidly developing movement to build a new 
“science of race.” The leader of this movement is Professor 
H. F. K. Guenther, who has already produced a special, 
racial history of the German people.” 


THE SUPERMAN COMPLEX 


“I teach you the Superman. Man is something that is to 
be surpassed.” Thus, in new form, the ethical heresy, that 
might is right, was presented to the German people. The 
ideal of heroic physical, mental and spiritual strength has been 
dominant in much of modern German literature. Goethe’s 
Faust is the immortal story of the man who wished to attain 
more-than-natural power and knowledge, and who was will- 
ing to do anything necessary to achieve this end. Morality 
takes second place to power. To a people frustrated for cen- 
turies in their craving for national unity and greatness such 
stories and ideals served to crystallize a long-present dream. 
To be supermen Germans had to build a super-Germany. 
This was the dream of Bismarck, of Kaiser Wilhelm, and it 
is the dream of Hitler. 

The history of modern German philosophy gives ample 
evidence of the attempt to find a theoretical basis for this 
dream. In the early thought of Johann Gottlieb Fichte there 
is a decided emphasis on the importance of developing the 
individual will. True life, eternity, and moral goodness are 
rooted in the human will. Without will one cannot rise above 
the confines of the sensible world.“ After a few years, Fichte 
became absorbed in the social and political problems of his 


“Herkunft und Rassengeschichte der Germanen (Munich, 1935). 

43F, Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, translated by T. Common, N. Y., n.d. 
(Mod. Lib.), p. 27. 

44° Vein Wille, den ich selbst, und kein Fremder in die Ordnung jener Welt fiige, 
ist diese Quelle des wahren Lebens, und der Ewigkeit. Aber auch nur mein Wille is 
diese Quelle; nur dadurch, dass ich diesen Willen fiir den eigentlichten Sitz der 
sittiichen Giite erkenne, und zu dieser Giite ihn wirklich erhebe, erhalte ich die 
Gewissheit und den Besitz jener iibersinnlichen Welt.” J. G. Fichte., Die Bestim- 
mung des Menschen (Berlin, 1800), p. 272. 
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country,” but he continued to look upon the will as the only 
avenue to reality. Finally, we find him abandoning his early 
individualism for a form of state socialism which bears many 
resemblances to national socialism. His Addresses to the 
German Nation® exhort his countrymen to submerge their 
individual interests and “wills” in the project of throwing off 
foreign control in Germany and in making their country a 
great world power. The argument is founded on the view 
that every citizen enjoys vicariously the strength and great- 
ness of the nation as a whole. This is an argument which is 
used effectively today for propaganda purposes. Much of 
Rosenberg’s appeal arises from a clever manipulation of the 
Fichtean argument.” 

It remained for Hegel to make the obvious step, following 
Fichte, and claim that every nation has a special spiritual and 
cultural contribution which it may make to the civilized 
world. The unification and personification of this sovereign 
spirit will be achieved in the person of the ruler of the state. 
The “leader” will be the superman, the people’s hero, the 
“bearer of the state’s personality.”“ The deification of Hitler 
becomes more understandable in the light of this background. 

Part of this same superman movement is the voluntarism 
of Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hartmann. The exaltation 
of the will above the intellect makes it possible to set up any 
scheme of values that expediency seems to demand. Schopen- 
hauer rightly regarded it as his most original contribution to 
have stated the independence of the will and its superiority 


45See his lecture on the notion of an absolute state, delivered about five years 
after the work, On the Vocation of Man, cited above. This lecture is in, Die Grund- 
ziige des gegenwartigen Zeitalters (Berlin, 1806), pp. 312-342. 

46Reden an die deutsche Nation (Berlin 1807-1808); (Werke, ed. J. H. Fichte, 
1845-1846, Bd. VII). On the change in Fichte’s political views, see R. G. Gettell, 
History of Political Thought (N. Y., 1924), p. 316. 

47Thus, Frey is right in saying: “If Hegel was the creator of the totalitarian state, 
Fichte is the father of the Myth of the Twentieth Century.” Cross and Swastika, 
The Ordeal of the German Church, translated by J. S. McNab (London, 1938), p. 52. 

48See Gettell, op. cit., pp. 318-320, particularly his references to Hegel’s Grund- 
linien der Philosophie des Rechts (Berlin, 1821). 
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to intellect.“ He himself chose to frame an ethics of sym- 
pathy, keeping much of the moral teaching of Christianity. 
He could have foreseen, however, that his voluntarism was 
easily turned into anti-Christian channels. This was precisely 
what Nietzsche did.” The “transvaluation of all values” is 
a legitimate outcome of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the 
will. Such a philosophy is particularly welcome to those who 
wish to show that the good and the true are determined by the 
desires of the moment. The “Will to Power” knows no limits; 
it is particularly impatient of the narrow confines of the Chris- 
tian conscience. This brings us inevitably to the final point. 


THE PURGATION OF ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY 


There are two attitudes, regarding the Christian Churches, 
in Germany today. One of these is quite moderate in com- 
parison with the other. The German Weltanschauung allows 
no room for complete individualism even in religion.” The 
German people, taken as a spiritual unit and not collectively 


as in a democracy, are the supreme court of values. Religion 
cannot oppose the popular will and persevere. The moderate 
national socialists make of this a somewhat negative attitude. 
As long as the Protestant and Catholic Churches do not in- 
terfere they are to be tolerated. So far, this moderate view 
has dominated, possibly because the time is not opportune for 
any other position. 

Neo-paganism is the extreme form which anti-Christianism 
has assumed. Alfred Rosenberg is a prominent spokesman 
for this movement. He has openly intimated that the Protes- 


49See the English translation of a section of his, Ueber den Willen in der Natur, 
2nd. ed. (Frankfort, 1854), pp. 19-23, in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy (St. 
Louis, 1867), Vol. I, p. 232. The translation is by C. L. Bernays. 

50Cf. Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche’s explanation of the growth of the superman notion, 
in the mind of her brother in Thus Spake Zarathustra, Introd., pp. 10-11. 

51“In Germany to-day things have got to the pass that the Word of God can 
no more be freely preached.” Karl Bar in his Introd. to A. Frey, Cross and 
Swastika, p.12. (This work was published in Switzerland under the title Der Kampf 
der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland und seine allgemeine Bedeutung.) 
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tant and Catholic Churches, in their present form, cannot re- 
main in the New Germany.” At the same time he said that 
this was Hitler’s view, and he has not been reproved by 
Der Fuehrer. Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Century 
attempts to supplant all present forms of Christianity with 
a national religion based on the purity of blood and the old 
Teutonic myths.” These views are most popular among the 
radical advocates of racism. Professor Guenther has expressed 
the attitude of this group in regard to the Christian doctrine 
of the Redemption. “The notion of redemption, in any of 
its interpretations, must seem, to the Germanic Germans, 
fundamentally foreign. From what evil must they be ‘de- 
livered’?”’™ Christianity is for the weak, the cowardly, those 
who are physically and spiritually inferior. The New Ger- 
many has no room for such people, or their Judaized religion.” 
A nation of supermen transcends the limits of Christianity.” 

Some of the philosophical sources of this new paganism 
have already been mentioned. Obviously the stories of the 
old Teutonic gods, as popularized in Wagnerian operas, are 
important factors. Goethe is the most influential figure in this 
line of thought. Chamberlain is steeped in this cult of the 
Nordic heroes. The suggestion that Christianity has been 
corrupted by Judaism is from de Lagarde. The back- 
ground which has produced racism has also given rise to 
neo-paganism. 

Two pseudophilosophers may safely be selected as of 
greatest influence in the anti-Christian crusade, however. 
They are Nietzsche and Ernst Haeckel. The violent and 


52Time, Sept. 26, 1938, p. 41. 

53See the excellent discussion of the religious aspects of this work in, Frey, op. cit., 
Ch. 3, pp. 66-79. 

54“Die Germanen und der christliche Erlisungsgedanke,” in Zeit und Weg, June, 
1935, p. 247. 

55Cf. Rosenberg, Mythus, p. 605; and Blut und Ehre, pp. 229-230. 

56According to Frey, op. cit., p. 80, the important work of W. Hauer, The 
German Vision of God, “explicitly rejects Christianity.” I have not seen Hauer’s 


book. 
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blasphemous attacks upon Christian doctrines and institutions, 
running through the works of Nietzsche, are too well known 
to require repetition.” The man who said, “God is dead!” 
injected the virus of anti-Christianism into the life stream of 
German thought long before the days of Rosenberg. Even 
the notion of incorporating ancient Persian myths with the 
tales of the Nordic gods, to fabricate a neo-paganism, is 
amply prefigured in the writings of Nietzsche. 

Haeckel’s opinions are also well known today. This zoolo- 
gist succeeded in popularizing a materialistic interpretation 
of Darwinism and at the same time he ridiculed the tenets 
of established religion.” His anti-Catholic bias is noteworthy. 
At the present in Nazi circles Haeckel is looked upon as one 
of the scientific “prophets” of the German Weltanschauung.” 

A final word of interpretation of the findings of this study 
may be in order. It is suggested here that much of the phi- 
losophy of National Socialism has deep-rooted antecedents in 
the history of German thought. Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche are among the better known philosophers 
who have contributed elements of the Nazi Weltanschauung. 
The more immediate influence of de Lagarde, de Gobineau 
and Chamberlain has been delineated. Even the old Teutonic 
sagas and their modern literary reproductions have been men- 
tioned as sources of inspiration. ‘These and other factors in 
German thought have helped to pave the way for Hitler’s 
Third Reich. 

This is not to say that National Socialism was an inevitable 
outgrowth of German philosophy. Such a conclusion would 
not be warranted even by a Hegelian reading of intellectual 
history, as a determined concatenation of causes and effects, 


57See for example his lines entitled, “The Priests,” in, Thus Spake Zarathustra, 


Part 11, xxvi, pp. 103-105. 
38Die Weltratsel, first printed in 1899 was his most popular work; it was trans- 


lated into more than twenty-five foreign languages. 
5% Te nationalsocialisme ... féte Haeckel comme lun de ses précurseurs scien- 


tifiques les plus importants.” Mankiewicz, op. cit., p. 17, note 18. 
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for there are many fine things in German thought and litera- 
ture which would admit of no such perversion. However, it 
would seem justifiable to conclude that Hitler rules Germany 
today, not only by dint of physical compulsion, but also by 
professing to satisfy certain undercurrents of aspiration and 
desire deep in the hearts of the German Volk. No doubt the 
average German citizen resents many of the burdens of his 
new form of non-participating government. Yet the same man 
is quite ready to applaud Der Fuehrer as the symbol of a new- 
found national strength. The views that have been discussed 
above may help us to understand why Hitler is cheered in 
Germany and booed in America. 





The Jesuits of the Middle 
United States 


JOSEPH H. SCHLARMAN 


N 1939 we sit down with three bulky volumes in our hands. 
| It is a monumental work entitled The Jesuits of the 
Middle United States by the well-known historian, 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. They are old books in the sense 
that all history is a record of the past. To be specific, Father 
Garraghan tells the story of the Jesuit activities in the territory 
now covered by the St. Louis and Chicago Provinces of the 
Society of Jesus from 1823 to the present day. 


Epic OF MID-AMERICA 


These volumes are singular as to the variety of their con- 
tents. All in all, they read like novels, or great dramas, or 
epics, which they really are. There is scarcely a department 


of natural science and ethnology and church life which does 
not find some of its data recognized in the chapters of these 
intriguing volumes. Father Garraghan throws fascinating 
moving pictures on the screen: the vast valleys of the mighty 
Mississippi, of the beautiful Ohio and of the long reaches of 
the muddy Missouri rivers; their many tributaries, large and 
small, without bridges, of course; extensive prairies, endless 
forests, hills low and high, and the awe-inspiring Rockies; 
towns that have since grown into large cities, but more com- 
monly little villages of settlers newly arrived; isolated farms 
and clusters of wigwams; Indians of many tribes and buffalo 
herds and trail blazers and pioneers and all the trappings and 
trimmings of frontier life. Into such a Middle West, still 
primitive and quite primeval, enter the actors of the dramas 
(and there are many actors and dramas)—the Jesuits of the 
Middle United States. The first group comprises Fathers Van 
Quickenborne and Timmermans and seven young novices. 
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It is largely the record of zealous priests (some learned and 
some not so learned, some prudent and others less prudent) 
in quest of immortal souls, but it is a record that is very 
human: motivated by supernatural ideals, unselfish and cul- 
tured human agents, devoted and consecrated to the work of 
the Master, go out to do His work among human beings; some 
Savages, others removed in various degrees from that low 
grade of civilization, some indifferent and even positively bad, 
and some edifyingly good, but all having immortal souls that 
must be saved. This interesting record tells how the Fathers 
came, what they did, how they lived, what they endured and 
suffered, and what they achieved. It is a great record full of 
history, of geography, of Indian stories, of early settlers and 
settlements, of doctrine and of many other things. 

As we sit in 1939 and read these fascinating stories, it is well 
for us to remember that we need look back only a hundred 
years and that we are able to look on those very lands today 
that gave us these records. Unfortunately, there remain only 
a few buildings that testify of those days: Fort De Chartres, a 
few houses in St. Genevieve and Prairie du Rocher and Holy 
Family Church, Cahokia, the oldest parish that has uninter- 
rupted existence since 1698. Through the mists of earth, these 
missionaries, like their predecessors from Father Marquette 
and the Fathers of the Seminaire de Quebec onward, saw the 
splendors of heaven, in promise at least. 


THE EARLY JESUITS IN MARYLAND 


In Maryland there had been surviving up to 1805 a few 
Jesuits of the suppressed Society, who had up to then lived 
either in retirement or as seculars. They had come to know 
of the unbroken existence of the Society in Russia. There 
were five of these survivors. They got together and applied 
for affiliation with the Russian Province of the Society of 
Jesus. Their petition was granted, they renewed the ancient 
vows and began again a corporate existence in the United 
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States. It was this little group that in the course of time gave 
us Georgtown University and many other eastern establish- 
ments. They advertised for novices in Europe and then in 
1823 they found themselves with a number of young men on 
their hands and did not know how to support them. 

At this time there appeared upon the perplexed scene in 
Baltimore the figure of the saintly Monseigneur Dubourg, 
Bishop of Louisiana, that is, of all that territory which the 
United States purchased from Napoleon in 1803—almost half 
the entire United States of today. Direly in need of priests 
and helpers in his vast field, he bethought himself of the 
Jesuits in Maryland. If he could only get them into his 
diocese then many of his problems would be solved. Coming 
upon the strange situation of the Maryland Jesuits, who at the 
time did not know what to do with their novices, he felt there 
might be a solution. Monseigneur was a fine diplomat, got 
into touch with the State Department of the U. S. A. govern- 
ment and received from the then Secretary of State, Mr. 
Calhoun, the assurance of financial aid, provided these Jesuits 
would undertake the civilization of the Indian tribes living 
along the shores of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
However, neither Bishop Dubourg nor the Jesuits had taken 
into account that there might be opposition to this plan on the 
part of Monseigneur Marechal, Bishop of Baltimore. He 
had need of men in his own diocese and was, therefore, loathe 
to permit any Jesuit candidates to slip away from him. There 
was a fine ecclesiastical dual on the Maryland stage between 
the two Bishops. Bishop Dubourg was the better fencer and 
Marechal used the broad battle-ax. Dubourg won, and now 
the story of the Jesuits of the Middle United States really 
begins. 

In April, 1823, two Jesuit Fathers and seven novices set out 
from Baltimore for Florissant, Missouri, a settlement of 
whites in the triangle formed by the junction of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. They hired rigs to take them to 
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Wheeling, West Virginia. But the roads were so abominable 
that every hour at least one or the other cart upset. Riding 
was so rough that everybody preferred to walk and let the rigs 
carry only the baggage. For a week they trudged along until 
they reached the Ohio river. Here they constructed a large 
raft and hired a pilot to take them down the river. It was a 
harum-scarum trip and it is a miracle they survived. 


So, THIS IS FLORISSANT 


The Fathers had expected things to be in fairly good shape 
at their destination, Florissant, Mo. Bishop Dubourg had 
deeded a farm over to the Jesuits. But there was a tenant on 
the farm who held a lease that would not expire for several 
years, and the Jesuits had no money. Good Mother Duchesne 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart had a house there which 
she occupied with her nuns. Of her poverty she gave to the 
Jesuits and thus they were momentarily relieved of their 
difficulty. The obstinate tenant finally yielded the farm on 
promise of future compensation. ‘The Jesuits may have come 
to work in the vineyard of the Lord, but the first they had to 
do at Florissant was farm work. It was a question of work 
or starve. A year passed by and the most important event of 
that year was the death of Father Timmermans, thus leaving 
Father Van Quickenborne as the only priest with his so-called 
novices. Strange as it may seem, he himself was really not a 
full-fledged Jesuit. He had joined the Society as a secular 
priest, made his novitiate and his simple vows, but had not 
gone through the tertianship and, in fact, had not become very 
thoroughly familiar with Jesuit life and Jesuit standards. It 
is conceded that he was not an ideal Superior. He lacked tact 
and sympathy for the shortcomings of others. Of all the 
incompetent men doing the most impossible things, Father 
Van Q. (as he is generally referred to) takes the first place. 
He stalks, a veritable giant, over the planks of that early 
mission stage. Poor in health, not much of a builder, he has 
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to build houses and barns. Nota farmer, he has to do farming 
on a rather large scale. Not a theologian, he has seven young 
men on his hands whom he must train for the priesthood. 
No lover of slaves, he happens to be the owner of quite a 
number of them. Having been somewhat of a teacher, he 
now becomes pastor of many parishes: St. Ferdinand (Floris- 
sant), St. Charles, Portage DesSioux and Dardenne—all in 
the immediate neighborhood. Although St. Ignatius had 
declined the direction of convents of nuns, Father Van 
becomes the chaplain of the Sacred Heart nuns. In addition 
to all that, he is in charge of all the Indian tribes for hundreds 
of miles on both sides of the Missouri to the northwest, and 
of those on the Mississippi northward. He starts a boarding 
school for Indian boys and takes over the spiritual charge of 
at least one school for girls operated by the Madams of the 
Sacred Heart. He travels thousands of miles a year to visit 
white settlers in Missouri and Illinois. 

The Jesuits attempted mission settlements among the Kick- 
apoo Indians and at Council Bluffs. But several times a year 
the Indians received their pay from the Government for lands 
sold to it farther east. On the same day unscrupulous whites 
would come up the river with a cargo of whiskey. The 
temptation was too strong and the inevitable drunken orgy 
followed such as they are recorded in all their horror all 
through the dealings of white scoundrels with Indians. The 
missionaries were helpless and both missions were abandoned 
after a few years of heart-breaking attempts. Bishop Dubourg 
placed the Jesuits in charge of all the vast territory drained by 
the Missouri river. He had made an agreement with them 
before they came out west. This agreement should have been 
ratified, it seems, by the General in Rome and also by the 
Holy Father. For some reason it was never ratified, but even 
if it had been sanctioned it would have been useless, for no 
religious Order could have fulfilled all the obligations it 
entailed. In 1823 there were but few settlements in the west. 
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Beginning with the 30’s, however, there came a veritable 
swarm of immigrants both to Illinois and to Missouri. 

To mention only a few of the settlements that later grew to 
stability and importance, we find along the banks of the 
Missouri: St. Charles, Washington, Portland, French Village, 
Jefferson City, Westphalia, Columbia, Booneville, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and others. Northward on the Missouri side 
of the Mississippi we have Troy, Alexandria, Louisville, 
Bowling Green, Louisiana, New London, Palmyra and others. 
On the Illinois side there were Edwardsville, Alton, Spring- 
field, Quincy and others. In their earlier days they were 
visited by the Jesuits from Florissant. In their reports to 
their Superiors the visiting missionaries always go into great 
detail. That is why the reader of The Jesuits of the Middle 
United States learns much about all these places, their found- 
ers, early pursuits, formation of parishes, and so forth. The 
author has made splendid use of these early reports. They 
make his story vivid, accurate and interesting. In 1837, 
Father Van Quickenborne died at the age of fifty years, but he 
had done the work of a dozen men for fourteen long years. 


THE “Lateiners” 


If in the earlier days the Florissant Jesuits were not very 
successful in their work with the Indians they achieved all the 
greater success among the white settlers who were taking up 
land in these parts. After all, as one of them said, a white 
soul is as precious as a red one; all cannot be saved anyway so 
let us save those with whom we have a better chance of success. 
However, not all the white folk were saints, and the Jesuits 
had their difficulties with them. There was a great influx of 
immigrants after 1848, following the revolutions in various 
European countries. For instance, there came a class of 
immigrants from Germany who proudly referred to them- 
selves as the Lateiners (Latinists). ‘They had brought with 
them a smattering of higher education and Latin; considered 
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themselves superior to the common run and sneered at priests 
and religion in general. At Westphalia this group made life 
so miserable for poor Father Helias that he quit the village 
and took up his residence in the neighboring Taos. Before 
leaving he attached the following note to the door of the 
church at Westphalia: 


Ardua qui quaerit, rubros cur currit ad Indos? 
Westphaliam ventat, ardua cuncta dabunt. 


Roughly translated: if you look for a tough job, why go after 
the red Indian; come to Westphalia. 


ST. LouIs UNIVERSITY 


In the last chapter of Volume I, Father Garraghan tells us 
of the beginnings of St. Louis University. ‘They were modest 
enough even as the city of St. Louis at that time. In 1820, 
St. Louis was but a good-sized village of some 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. Bishop Dubourg overlooked none of his responsi- 
bilities, and it had long been his ambition to have a school for 
higher learning in St. Louis. A number of secular priests had 
started The St. Louis Academy as early as 1818. This gave 
promise of considerable success and so in 1820 it was changed 
into a St. Louis College. Unfortunately, this institution was 
not a success and closed its doors shortly afterwards. 

In 1826 Bishop Dubourg went to Rome and while there 
resigned his See and never came back to America. Just why 
he did so is not quite clear even to this day. The saintly 
Bishop Rosati, C.M., had been his coadjutor in New Orleans 
and was now appointed as first Bishop of the newly erected 
diocese of St. Louis. It was he who induced the Jesuits to 
open a school in 1828. They bought a piece of property on 
what is now Washington Avenue, between 9th and 10th 
Streets. While the building was being erected they also 
opened a school in Florissant. The St. Louis school opened 
in 1829 with an enrollment of 150 students. The history of 
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this institution from now on runs pretty well parallel with the 
development of the city of St. Louis. That in the beginning 
it did not amount to much is evident from a report of Father 
Kenney, who came from Ireland as Visitator for the United 
States. Ina letter to Father Roothaan, the Jesuit General in 
Rome, he wrote April 25, 1832: “I don’t see what fatality has 
so far driven the Jesuits to avoid the better known cities, and 
take in hand the cultivation of this stubborn soil. I should 
not readily advise that colleges be opened by ours in similar 
localities.” Evidently, the distinguished Visitator did not 
have the prophetic eye of a Father Van Quickenborne. 


ST. LOUIS VICE-PROVINCE 


Up to 1831, the Missouri Fathers had been under the Pro- 
vincial of Maryland. Then, the St. Louis foundation was 
made independent of the Maryland house and became an 
independent Vice-Province, directly under the General in 


Rome. There were at this time in the Missouri house nine 
Fathers and six Brothers, a total of fifteen. From now on 
things began to develop much faster. In 1843 the number 
had grown to 154 in all, most of them priests, and quite an 
international lot they were. The Belgian contingent was the 
most numerous and important up to 1870. The rest of the 
Fathers and Brothers were Irish, German, French, Spanish, 
and one or the other native-born American. Up to 1870 all 
the Provincials, with the single exception of Father Murphy, 
who served from 1851 to 1854, were Belgian Jesuits. 

What was true of the Jesuits was equally true of other 
religious Orders and of the secular clergy, that up to that time 
there were but few native recruits. For some reason the early 
American boys did not take strongly to clerical life. Had it 
not been for foreign Catholic nations sending their sons over 
here in such generous numbers, the Church in America could 
never have developed as she did and millions of souls would 
have been lost to the Faith. A marked change began only 
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in the 80’s. Gradually American boys began to fill our col- 
leges and seminaries. Today the Church in America has 
come of age and she is now sending her sons to foreign mission 
fields. 

In the last chapters of the first volume the author throws 
upon the screen what might be called the Parade of Pro- 
vincials. One by one they step before us, and the spotlight is 
thrown upon them. Their characters are depicted honestly 
and sometimes, undoubtedly, mercilessly. Virtues are duly 
recorded, but shortcomings and failings are not spared. How- 
ever, none of them suffer because of their faults. In all of 
them the light predominates the shadows. 


VOLUME Two 


On account of the scarcity of priests in those early days the 
Jesuits of Florissant were importuned from many sides to do 
this work and that. In consequence, instead of living in 
larger communities often there were “Residences” (as Jesuit 


stations were called), with but two or even one Father. The 
General was not slow in letting them know that their calling 
was not to be “un bon curé.” Jesuits were not to become com- 
placent pastors, however good, but they had larger work to do. 
They must live in large communities, in larger cities. These 
must be centers of far-flung activities that radiate from them. 
Colleges and institutions of learning are important, but only 
insofar as they aid in the salvation of souls, by training good 
Catholic laymen and priests for the missions. There was no 
objection to “itinerant” Jesuits, indeed, they were encouraged. 
Thus many places that the Jesuits had founded had to be given 
up—even if that entailed a loss of souls in places. Other souls 
elsewhere in greater number would thus be saved, and their 
former charges must be left to God. Had it not been for such 
stringent measures Quincy and Belleville in Illinois would 
probably at one time have been under Jesuit care. As soon as 
secular priests were available, the Jesuits had to give up their 
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parishes. In the fifties and sixties we see a number of notable 
German priests appear upon the Missouri stage, who, taking 
over activities from the Jesuits, gained much fame and repu- 
tation. Among them were such as Father Melcher, later 
Vicar-General of St. Louis; Father Vattman, later a noted 
Major Chaplain in the United States Navy; Dr. Seelig; Faer- 
bers of Catechism fame, and others. 

An interesting “inner” item is the story of the Jesuits during 
the Civil War. Officially the Superiors were for the Union, 
but perhaps most of the Fathers secretly sided with the South. 
Strict neutrality was enjoined upon them by the General in 
Rome. But the situation in Missouri was peculiarly com- 
plicated. The Governor and legislature abdicated and a 
provisional government was set up by a State convention. 
This government demanded of all citizens an oath of loyalty. 
To take this oath or not take it—that was the question. Even- 
tually they were not asked to take the oath. Also they did 
everything they could to evade the draft for military service. 


They were justly afraid they would have to serve and made 
remonstrances in Washington, in which they were successful. 
There is no historic record of any Catholic priest having 
served as a soldier in the Northern armies. Father De Smet, 
as a missionary among the Indians, had made many friends 
among the American officers of the various forts, and this 
stood him and the Society in good stead during the Civil War. 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES 


Father Wenninger, S.J., was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, preacher of missions in America. He had come 
from Austrian Tyrol in 1848, then 43 years old. He died in 
1888, and there are still living such as heard one or other of 
his missions, and they never forgot them. The fiery closing 
sermon he would often preach standing with uplifted cross 
on the mensa of the altar! Undoubtedly, he saved thousands 
of immigrant German families from being lost to the Church. 
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Others, such as Arnold Damen, Smarius, etc., saved their thou- 
sands of other nationalities. It was not unusual for them to 
have missions in which they heard ten and twelve thousand 
confessions—helped of course by local priests. An Indian 
Jesuit (half-breed), Father Bouchard, did similar things on 
the Pacific coast. It is said of Father Wenninger that in 1853 
he gave thirty-two missions all by himself (he could stand no 
partner and never accepted a donation for his services) , heard 
thirty thousand confessions by himself, and preached nine 
hundred sermons. During his mission career of thirty years 
he made three thousand converts and traveled two hundred 
thousand miles. In addition to that, he wrote forty-seven 
books in German, sixteen in English, three in Latin, and eight 
in French. Their circulation was immense, running into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Missions in those days were of peculiar importance. Every- 
where from Europe immigrants had come to this land and 
settled wherever they found it convenient, often enough in 
places where there were no churches or priests. Fighting for 
a material foothold in this country, they had paid but scant 
attention to their religious duties. ‘Thousands had not been 
in a church for years and had forgotten about the sacraments. 
They were attended by the missionaries who were mighty men, 
truly men of God. Their reputation was such that curiosity 
attracted tens of thousands. They came to hear and see, and 
left converted to the ancient ways of their faith. If they and 
their descendents had been lost to the church it is doubtful if 
today there would be half as many Catholics in America as 
there are. 


WorRK AMONG INIDANS 


The story of the Jesuits of the Middle West is inextricably 
interwoven with the story of the Indian during the last cen- 
tury. Father De Smet will ever remain the great blackrobe, 
the warm friend of the Indian with practically all the 
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remnants of the various tribes and nations that still exist. 
From my childhood days I recall that my father often spoke 
of “Mr. De Smet,” who as a scholastic was his prefect when 
he was a student at St. Louis University in the fifties of the 
last century. That thrilling occurrences, adventures, dramas 
and tragedies should follow one another in amazing number 
need not surprise us. 

The story of the great Northwest, “the Oregon Trail,” will 
ever be a great epic in our history. ‘The Jesuits play a major 
part in that story. Though Clark and Lewis had completed 
their expedition and had come to the mouth of the Columbia 
river in 1805, nothing much came of it until the Jesuits arrived 
upon the scene. 


FATHER DE SMET AMONG THE FLATHEADS 


The year is 1831 A.D. Four Flathead Indians appear 
before Bishop Joseph Rosati at St. Louis. They were sent by 
a refugee among them, “Big Ignaz.” No one can under- 
stand their language, but by signs they make clear where they 
came from and what they want. Two of them are sick. They 
beg to be baptized. They know how to make the sign of the 
cross—Ignaz had taught them that. They are baptized and 
they die—the first of the Oregon Indians to become Christians. 
The other two begin their return journey, having received 
presents and some vague promises. They are never again 
heard of even among their own. 

Four years later. An old Indian appears before the Bishop 
of St. Louis with two stalwart warriors, his sons. It is Ignaz 
himself. He makes a great impression upon all. He is a 
devout and a saintly Catholic. He asks for missionaries. 
Alas, there is no one available just now to go to that far off 
country. But as soon as possible a man will be sent. The 
old man goes home with much hope. 

Again a few years go by. But our Indians are determined, 
and a new delegation sets out: two young men, one of them 
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ason of Old Ignaz. They come past Council Bluffs. There 
they meet Father De Smet. He takes them in hand and gives 
them advice and has them proceed to St. Louis. This time 
they go to the Jesuits and now at last they get results. One 
goes back, but “Little Ignaz” stays. He will wait until the 
blackrobe sets out and act as his guide. 

The choice of the Jesuit Superiors falls upon Father 
De Smet. He is one of the band of novices that came to 
Florissant with Father Quickenborne in 1823. He is destined 
to become the most outstanding of that young band. De Smet 
sets out with his Indian companion in March, 1840. As far 
as Westport, now Kansas City, they go by steamer. Here 
they join a band of hunters, who will serve them as protection. 
North and west they travel, miles upon miles. On July 5 they 
are in Wyoming, and Father De Smet says the first Mass ever 
said in that State. At long last they reach their destination. 
The Flatheads are jubilant. He stays with them for weeks, 
instructing them and baptizing those whom he thinks suffi- 
ciently prepared, some six hundred. The rest must wait, he 
must go, but will return with others to start living with them 
and stay with them. 

He returns to St. Louis December 31, 1840, and goes about 
in earnest to prepare for the Oregon Mission. He travels over 
the country, preaches in New Orleans and Philadelphia and 
elsewhere and finds much sympathy and generous support. 
The following year he starts anew for the Rockies. With him 
are Father Point, who is destined to make a great name for 
himself in that country, remaining as their permanent mis- 
sionary years after De Smet has departed, and Father Men- 
garini, besides three very capable lay brothers. Within three 
months time the last of the Flatheads are baptized. We are 
informed that every one of them merited the title of a true 
child of God. For ten years the Flatheads were a truly model 
tribe of Catholic Indians, who set a great example to their 
neighboring tribes, among whom many, too, were converted, 
notably the so-called Coeur d’Alenes. They were thus called, 
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‘“‘Awl Hearts,” because they were said to have no hearts at all. 
They were the most bestial and savage of all the Rocky Moun- 
tain nations, indeed not much above the level of brutes. A 
Father Joset became their special attendant and a great change 
came upon them within six months, when it could be said of 
them: not a single fault that can be called serious has been 
committed by them. Father Hoecken (later famous amongst 
the Potawatomi) said of them: “They were the most intract- 
able nation of all. Since the Fathers have been amongst them 
they are entirely changed.” 

In 1846 progress in the Rocky Mountains had been so great 
that jurisdiction over it was taken from St. Louis and placed 
directly in the hands of the General in Rome. Father Root- 
haan expected these missions eventually to rival the famous 
missions of Paraguay, of an earlier date. Father De Smet 
was recalled to St. Louis, for other and much more far-reach- 
ing purposes. He never lost his interest in these missions, 
however, and continued to provide them with money and 
materials. His name up there was immortalized by a moun- 
tain range named after him and its highest peak also was 
called De Smet Peak. Likewise a lake in those regions bears 
his name. Before we leave him, however, we must mention 
that he had caused the Blackfeet to become the friends of the 
Flatheads. It happened on an occasion that a number of both 
these tribes were attacked by a vastly greater number of Crow 
Indians. They seemed doomed, but considered themselves 
saved by the prayers of the Catholic Flatheads and this dis- 
posed the Blackfeet to embrace the Faith. Father De Smet 
was selected to be the first Bishop of Oregon, but his objection, 
backed by his General, kept the Holy See from appointing 
him. 

MISSION FAILURES 


Alas for the works of man! Ten years after they have been 
converted our Flatheads return from a buffalo hunt in the 
plains east of the mountains. Something happened and they 
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are a Changed people. They have gone back to their ancient 
barbaric habits. ‘They avoid the missionary and threaten him. 
How this sudden change came has never been exactly ex- 
plained. The story is an amazing one. Possibly one of the 
missionary Fathers was not without responsibility for it. 
Someone wrote to the General in Rome about a Father who 
was “brusque, irritable and impatient, but nevertheless a ‘good 
religious.’ Students of history will read the Flathead story 
with absorbing interest. It spelled the end of the General’s 
dreams. The mission was abandoned in 1850, ten years after 
its opening. Occasionally a Father would visit and take care 
of such as had remained faithful. In 1868 the mission was 
reopened with only a slight degree of success and continued 
till 1905, when what remained of the tribe was moved to 
Western Montana, the Jocko reservation, which still is under 
Jesuit care. 


NEW TRIBES EVANGELIZED 


In successive waves the Indians of the East moved West. 
There they found the Jesuits ready to meet them. There is 
scarcely a tribe that did not at some time or other feel the 
benign Jesuit influence. Father De Smet, who in 1849 was 
made procurator for all of them, was the soul of all Indian 
missions. All that could be done was certainly done. Alas 
for the shortage of men and means. Historians, even Protes- 
tant, admit that the Jesuits had a peculiar gift, so far as con- 
version of Indians was concerned. The Indians trusted them 
and liked them and greatly wanted Catholic missionaries 
instead of others. They felt that these men of God loved 
them, and love begets love. Unfortunately, the government 
had little consideration for the feelings of the Indians and did 
not give the Fathers that support to which they were entitled. 
Much more could otherwise have been done. In 1870 there 
were seventy-two Indian agencies. Thirty-eight of them had 
been under Catholic influence, but only ezght in all were com- 
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mitted to them. Ezghty thousand Catholic Indians thus passed 
to Protestant control. 

In view of the tremendous difficulties it is amazing that 
the results of the missionary labors of the Jesuits are as great 
as they are. Still one cannot read the story of their labors 
without a certain feeling of disappointment. ‘True, the one 
or the other tribe was practically civilized by them. Thus the 
Osages, who, with the help of the Fathers, made excellent 
deals with the government in selling their lands before moving 
into Oklahoma in the seventies. The missionaries went with 
them and are still with them. There the Indian lands con- 
tained oil, and today these Osages are the richest people on 
earth in per capita wealth. Their Kansas brethren could have 
fared equally well had they followed the Jesuits as did the 
Osages. As it was, they turned out a sorry lot, destined for 
extinction. The Potawatomi also flourished. St. Mary’s, 
established amongst them, was destined to play a great part in 
later years in education among the whites. Who has not 
heard of St. Mary’s College, Kansas? 

There were many baptisms and conversions among nearly 
all the tribes. It must strike us as strange that the mis- 
sionaries, wherever they met friendly Indian tribes, did not 
hesitate to baptize the children at once—tens of thousands of 
them. Father De Smet, attending the big Council of the 
tribes in 1851, baptized some two hundred fifty children in one 
day. He baptized over twelve thousand that year. Other 
Fathers in proportion did the same. We naturally ask how 
they could do this, in view of the fact that there was so little 
guarantee of their being later on instructed and reared in the 
Faith. Of course, they made records of these baptisms and 
hoped that perhaps later they could be looked after. But they 
followed here the principle of their patron, St. Francis Xavier 
in India, who said that many of these children would die and 
then become intercessors in heaven for their dear ones on earth. 
Our missionaries could well satisfy their scruples in this. 
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regard. The mortality of Indian children was frightful, fifty 
per cent and more never reached the age of reason. The 
mortality of the Indians generally at this period was frightful. 
White people did not only bring them fire-water, they also 
brought many diseases to which the Indian had not built up 
resistance, such as the whites had been able to do through 
centuries of battle. Tuberculosis became a veritable plague 
that decimated villages. Measles added their share as did 
scarlet fever and especially smallpox. Then came the re- 
peated scourge of cholera. It practically wiped out whole 
tribes and nations. It is not perhaps too much to say that half 
of the Indians of the Plains were swept away by these various 
waves of epidemics. 


THE WHITE MEN 


As the Indian went farther west the white man came to take 
his place. The Jesuits were in the field among the Indians, 
and as the white settlers came in they took care of them. Thus 


what at one time had been a flourishing Indian mission was 
likely to become a white man’s parish. This was most for- 
tunate for the immigrants, many of whom would otherwise 
have been lost to the Faith. The Jesuits would stay until the 
diocesan bishop could appoint a secular priest for these new 
and growing parishes. This is doubtless how it happens that 
today there are so many flourishing Catholic parishes in 
Missouri and Kansas. Indirectly, we have the Indians to 
thank for it. Another thing that advanced the cause of Indian 
missions was the fact that Rome appointed a Vicar Apostolic 
for them in the person of Father Miege in 1850. He had 
jurisdiction in all the Indian country east of the Rockies from 
Canada down to California. He took up his residence at 
St. Mary’s, Kansas, amongst the Potawatomi. From here he 
coordinated and directed the work of all the Jesuits in his 
Vicariate with great success. 
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VOLUME THREE 


The third volume of Father Garraghan’s monumental work 
begins with the thrilling account of a shipwreck suffered by 
Bishop Miege and Father De Smet on their return from a trip 
to Europe. Having luckily survived the storm at sea, they 
ran right into stormy political weather conditions at home. 
It was in the years immediately preceding our Civil War. 
Kansas had requested union with the United States, and the 
all-absorbing question was: should Kansas become a free State 
ora slave State. This knotty question was not settled till years 
later and was finally determined by the victory of General 
Grant over General Robert E. Lee. 

Reading the sad story and the gradual fading out of the 
Indian as reflected from the pages of Father Garraghan’s 
volumes, one cannot but sympathize with the poor Indian. 
After all, he was the only native American. He had been cut 
off from the original stock of civilization somewhere centuries 
before; by degrees and as generations passed on he lost more 
and more of his original culture; millions of square miles lay 
open to him; the rivers abounded in fish, the plain in buffalo, 
and the hills and mountains in game. Why should he work? 
He was on nature’s own WPA. By nature he was peaceful, 
trusting, curious, not without intelligence and capable of noble 
and courageous deeds. He knew no intoxicating liquor. The 
greedy, unscrupulous white man brought him that. No 
wonder he became bestial and bloodthirsty towards his ex- 
ploiters. ‘The Anglo-Saxon never did know how to handle 
the Indian. Even before the days of the great Pontiac the 
French were far more humane in their dealings with the 
Indian and, therefore, more successful. The Frenchman and 
the Spaniard intermarried with the Indians; the Anglo-Saxon 
exterminated. ‘There is no greater blot on the history of the 
whites in America than the planned extermination of the 


Indian. 
Kansas in the fifties was fast being populated by whites. 
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Leavenworth had grown from nothing to a population of 8,100 
in six months. Other cities grew in proportion. In 1854 the 
State had a population of 500,000 whites to only 8,000 Indians. 
St. Mary’s of the Potawatomi was rapidly losing its prestige 
as an Indian mission. The government wished to resettle the 
Indians in Oklahoma, but it gave them the choice of remain- 
ing as United States citizens, giving to each brave a section 
of land. The author quotes a fine sample of Indian oratory. 
In a council between the Indians and government agents, old 
Chief Shawguee, with a logic as keen as Plato’s, and periods 
worthy of a Cicero, makes the government agents quake. 
But the government remained inexorable and the Indians had 
to submit to the choice. Many remained—most of the 
Catholics—and took their section of land. ‘The others moved 
farther west. It would have been better had they all moved, 
for those remaining by and by sold their land to whites at 
pitiful prices, drank up their proceeds, became poor beggars 
and parasites, and in time became extinct. 

The Indians had migrated from the plains and had been 
transplanted and under these new developments there was no 
longer need of a special Vicar Apostolic for them. Here we 
have a fine example of humility. Bishop Miege resigned his 
office, laid aside the title of “Bishop” and as “Father” Miege, 
S.J., became spiritual director of the Jesuit seminary at Wood- 
stock, where he died in his eightieth year in 1884. 

A great portion of Volume III is devoted to an account of 
the educational work of the Jesuits in the United States; and 
it is a splendid record. As the infant church in America was 
helped by Catholics in Europe, so, too, the Jesuits in America 
received generous support in men and means from Europe. 
One need only think of the valiant Belgian expeditionary force 
and of a Father Wenninger, who came from the neighborhood 
of Innsbruck. (The reviewer feels confident the Jesuits and 
the priests of the United States will not be unmindful of the 
Jesuit Canisianum, now in exile.) 
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It is interesting to note that the Cincinnati Jesuit school had 
as pupils such distinguished men as President William Har- 
rison, the Honorable Nicholas Longworth, and Mr. Bellamy 
Story, whose wife was prominently associated with certain 
“red hat” stories a few decades ago. 

Father Garraghan has put many pages into The Jesuits of 
the Middle United States—some 2,000 or more, but they are 
all extremely interesting. Put these volumes on your “must 
list.” 

Honest appreciation prompts me to state that without the splendid assistance of the 


Rev. F. J. Tecklenburg, Evansville, Illinois, a classmate of Innsbruck days, this review 
might never have been written. 





The Education of Mrs. Pepys 


MARY FLEMING 


girl of fifteen, just out of a French convent school, and 
soon to be married to the impecunious son of a tailor. 
At the time of her marriage Elizabeth Pepys was as 
unprepared for the severity of Cromwell’s London as she was 
later unprepared for the cynical frivolity of the Restoration. 
Her husband, however, was determined to make a place for 
himself in the world. He was a man who lived always on the 
surface of life. Elizabeth, well-bred and gentle, the grand- 
daughter of the Catholic High Sheriff of Anjou, was torn 
between her desire to live simply and beautifully and her love 
for her husband, who demanded correctness and brilliance 
with little regard for the integrity of heart and mind. 


W E first meet Mrs. Pepys as Elizabeth Michel, a little 


EARLY YEARS 


Shortly after their marriage, Samuel Pepys and his bride 
went to live at the home of Pepys’ cousin, Sir Thomas 
Montague, who later became the first Earl of Sandwich. 
Pepys seems at first to have been little more than an errand 
boy to his cousin, but gradually his carefulness and industry 
earned him advancement through the gratitude of Montague. 
After his recovery from the illness of 1658, which he refers 
to several times in the Diary, we see him rising steadily and 
determinedly—first a clerk in some office of the Exchequer, 
next Secretary to the two Generals of the Fleet, and finally 
Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, a position which was to make 
him both wealthy and famous. : 

In the meantime we see little of Mrs. Pepys, though in the 
early pages of the Diary there are many references to “my 
wife’ which bear witness to the intimate companionship 
characteristic of the life of Samuel and Elizabeth Pepys. 
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Elizabeth, no doubt, lived quietly and happily at the 
Montague house during the waning days of the Cromwell 
star. Then suddenly, she was plunged into the frantic gaiety 
of Restoration society. That she was ill-prepared for such a 
change was only too apparent, but the resourceful Pepys set 
about at once to make his timid young wife into a lady of 
fashion. This was not easy. The fashions of the day were 
elaborate in the extreme and very expensive, and to the anxious 
young man of the early Diary, expense was a problem. 

It is not surprising, then, that he insists that his wife do 
wonders with the money he gives her for clothes. In 1660, 
just after he has secured his position as Clerk of the Navy, he 
writes: “Home to dinner, where my wife had on her new 
petticoat that she bought yesterday, which is indeed a very 
fine cloth and a fine lace; but that being of a light colour, and 
the lace all silver, it makes no great shew.”’ 


DRESSES OR PURSE-STRINGS 


The youthful Elizabeth must have been lovely in her silver 
lace, but to Pepys, dazzled by the fine feathers of my Lady 
Castlemaine and the other beauties of the court of Charles 
II, the shy beauty of his convent-bred wife was not yet 


apparent. 
A little later he writes: 


Sat late talking with my wife about our entertaining Dr. Clerke’s lady 
and Mrs. Pierce shortly, being in great pain that my wife hath never a winter 
gown, being almost ashamed of it that she should be seen in a taffata one, 
when all the world wears moyre; but we could not come to any resolution 
what to do therein, other than to appear as she is. 


Often he criticizes his wife’s taste in dress: 


My wife having dressed herself in a silly dress of a blue petticoat upper- 
most, and a white satin waistcoat and white hood, though I think she did 
it because her gown is gone to the tailor’s, did, together with my being hungry, 
which always makes me peevish, make me angry. 
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When Mrs. Pepys’ opinions of how she should dress conflict 
with his, there is bound to be trouble: 

Anon comes down my wife, dressed in her second mourning, . . . with 
her black moyre waistcoat, and short petticoat, laced with silver lace so 
basely that I could not endure to see her, and with laced lining . . . so that 
I was horrid angry, and would not go to our intended meeting, which vexed 
me to the blood, and my wife sent twice or thrice to me, to direct her any 
way to dress her, but to put on her cloth gown, which she would not venture, 
which made me mad; and so in the evening to my chamber, vexed, and to 
my accounts, which I ended to my great content, and did make amends for 
the loss of our mirth this night, by getting this done. 


MR. PEPYS AND THE LATEST FASHIONS 


Mrs. Pepys is inclined to be attracted by the newest 
fashions; her husband’s ideas are more conservative. There 
was the question of her wearing black patches which he did 
not favor at first. “This the first day that ever I saw my wife 
wear black patches since we were married.” Evidently he 
forbade her to wear them, for some time later we find this item 
in the Diary: “My wife seemed very pretty today, it being 
the first time I had given her leave to wear a black patch.” 
A few days later patches seem to have his complete approval, 
for in criticizing the appearance of the Princess Henrietta, 
he writes: “But my wife standing near her with two or three 
black patches on, and well dressed, did seem to me much 
handsomer than she.” 

False or powdered hair he could never abide, and when his 
wife innocently adopted the fashion he opposed it as a matter 
of course. ‘““This day my wife began to wear light-coloured 
locks, quite white almost, which, though it makes her look 
very pretty, yet, not being natural, vexes me, that I will not 
have her wear them.” 

She wears them again, and he is furious: 


My wife being dressed this day in fair hair did make me so mad, that I 
spoke not one word to her, though I was ready to burst with anger. After 
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that, Greed and'I into the Park, and walked, a most pleasant evening, and 
so took coach, and took up my wife, and in my way home discovered my 
trouble to my wife for her white locks, swearing several times, which I pray 
God forgive me for, and bending my fist, that I would not endure it. She, 
poor wretch, was surprised with it, and made me no answer all the way 
home; but there we parted, and I to the office late, and then home, and 


without supper to bed, vexed. 


But the matter does not end there. He writes the next day: 


We begun calmly, that upon having money to lace her gown for second 
mourning, she would promise to wear white locks no more in my sight, which 
I, like a severe fool, thinking not enough, begun to except against, and made 
her fly out to very high terms and cry, and in her heat, told me of keeping 
company with Mrs. Kniff, saying, that if I would promise never to see her 
more—of whom she hath more reason to suspect than I had heretofore of 
Pembleton—she would never wear white locks more. This vexed me, but 
I restrained myself from saying anything, but do think never to see this 
woman—at least, to have her here more: and so all very good friends as 


ever. 


It is easy to remember that Pepys later parted with his own 
hair and paid three pounds for a wig that he might follow 
the fashion of the court. 


THRIFT, MRS. PEPYS, THRIFT 


Clothes for his wife Mr. Pepys considers a necessary 
expense, but it worries him considerably. He writes: 


So to the Wardrobe where I found my Lady had agreed upon a lace for 
my wife at 6 /., which I seemed much glad of that it was no more, though 
in my mind I think it too much, and I pray God to keep me so to order my- 
self, and my wife’s expenses, that no inconvenience in purse or honor follow 


this my prodigality. 


He is willing to economize, however, at some other point 
so that she may be well dressed: 


Home by coach, with my mind very heavy at this my expencefull life, 
which will undo me, I fear, after all my hopes, if I do not take up, for 
now I am coming to lay out a great deal of money in clothes for my wife, 
I must forbear other expences. 
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To check her extravagances he often finds it advisable to 
appear angry with her even when he is not: 
My wife tells me she hath bought a gown of 15 s. a yard; the same, before 


her face, my Lady Castlemaine this day bought also, which I seemed vexed 
for, though I do not grudge it her. 


And again: 


Home, where I find some things come out of France, among which some 
clothes of my wife, wherein she is likely to lead me to the expence of so 
much money as vexed me; but I seemed so, more than I at this time was, 
only to prevent her taking too much. 


Once when Mrs. Pepys approaches him with the idea of an 
allowance for her clothes, he says: “But of my natural back- 
wardness, I did hang off, which vexed her . . .” but finally 
‘did of my own accord come to an allowance of her 30 /. a-year 
for all expences, clothes and everything, which she was 
mightily pleased with, it being more than ever she asked or 
expected... .” 

Later, either because she was afraid he would change his 
mind, or because he thought that she would want to increase 
the amount he says: 

I put into writing, in merry terms, an agreement between my wife and 
me about the 30 /. a-year, and so to bed. This was done under both our 
hands merrily, and put into W. Hewer’s to keep. 


A PrRoUD HUSBAND 


When Mrs. Pepys looks well, her husband is always proud 
to show her off. He takes her to a wedding “. . . which was 
kept at Goring House with very great state, cost, and nobel 
company. But among all the beauties there, my wife was 
thought the greatest.” It delighted him to have his friends 
notice her beauty: 

They talked of handsome women; and Sir J. Minnes saying that there 
was no beauty like what he sees in the country markets, and specially at 
Bury, in which I will agree with him. My Lord replied thus: “Sir John, 
what do you think of your neighbour’s wife?” Looking upon me. “Do you 
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not think that he hath a great beauty to his wife? “Upon my word he hath.” 
Which I was not a little proud of. 


Even Charles II, who was certainly an authority on 
beautiful women, notices Mrs. Pepys: 


Thence to to Duke’s playhouse, and saw “Macbeth.” The King and 
Court there; and we sat just under them and my Lady Castlemaine. . 
And my wife, by my troth, appeared, I think, as pretty as any of them; I 
never thought so much before; and so did Talbot and W. Hewer, as, I 
heard, they said to one another. The King and the Duke of York minded 
me, and smiled upon me, at the handsome woman near me... . 


FRUGAL HOUSEKEEPER 


On the whole Pepys is satisfied that his wife costs him so 
little. He writes in 1668: 


Up to my wife, not owning my being at a play, and there she shows me her 
ring of a Turky-stone, set with little sparks of dyamonds, which I am to 
give her, as my Valentine, and I am not much troubled at it. It will cost me 
near 5 /.—she costing me but little compared with other wives, and I have not 
many occasions to spend money on her. 


Realizing that her pleasures are few, Pepys is pleased that 
his wife is happy over the things he buys her: 

This evening, my wife did with great pleasure show me her stock of 
jewells ... and... she reckons that she hath above 150 /. worth of jewells, 
of one kind or other; and I am glad of it, for it is fit the wretch should 
have something to content herself with. 


But while he gave her credit for not spending too much 
money, he seemed to think it was due largely to his good 
management: 

Talking with my wife, in whom I never had greater content, blessed be 
God! than now—she continuing with the same care and thrift and innocence, 
so long as I keep her from occasions of being otherwise, as ever she was in 
her life, and keeps the house as well. 


Pepys is ordinarily sympathetic and understanding when 
his wife has trouble in keeping house: 


Found my wife making of pies and tarts to try her oven with, but not 
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knowing the nature of it, did heat it too hot, and so a little overbake her 
things, but knows how to do better another time. 


THE HOSTESS 


But when something goes wrong which does him discredit 
before his friends, that is another thing: 


Mr. Coventry invited himself to my house to dinner, of which I was 
proud; but my dinner being a leg of mutton and two capons, they were not 
done enough, which did vex me; but we made shift to please him, I think; 
but I, when he was gone, very angry with my wife and people. 


On the other hand, if she is oversolicitous to please his 
guests, Mr. Pepys is offended. He writes: 


Mr. Sheres dining with us and my wife, which troubled me, mighty careful 
to have a handsome dinner for him; but yet I see no reason to be troubled 
at it, he being a very civil and worthy man, I think; but only it do seem 
to imply some little neglect of me. 


Mrs. Pepys must, however, have learned to please her 
husband very quickly in the matter of table service, for he 


writes in 1662: 


My poor wife rose by five o’clock in the morning before day, and went 
to market and bought fowles and many other things for dinner, with which 
I was highly pleased, and the chine of beef was down also before six o'clock, 
and my own jacke, of which I was doubtful, do carry it very well, things 
being put in order and the cook come. By and by comes Dr. Clerke, and 
his lady, his sister, and a she-cousin, and Mr. Pierce and his wife, which was 
all my guests. I had for them, after oysters, at first course, a hash of rabbits 
and lamb, and a rare chine of beef. Next a great dish of roasted fowles, cost 
me about 30 s., and a tart, and then fruit and cheese. My dinner was noble 
and enough. I had my house mighty clean and neat; my room below with 
a good fire in it; my dining-room above, and my chamber being made a with- 
drawing chamber; and my wife’s a good fire also. I find my new table very 
proper, and will hold nine or ten people well, but eight with room. 


SINGING LESSONS 


As Mr. Pepys came up in the world, his lady must learn 
new accomplishments. She must have her portrait painted, 
and she must have painting and dancing and singing lessons. 
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Pepys himself was most fond of music and he determined 
that his wife should love it as he did: 


. . . before dinner making my wife to sing. Poor wretch! her ear is so 
bad that it made me angry, till the poor wretch cried to see me so vexed at 
her, that I think I shall not discourage her so much again, but will endeavor 
to make her understand sounds, and do her good that way; for she hath a 
great mind to learn, only to please me. 


And later: 


. to sing with my wife and Mercer in the garden; and coming in I 
find my wife plainly dissatisfied with me, that I can spend so much time 
with Mercer, teaching her to sing, and could never take the pains with her, 
which I acknowledge; but it is because that the girl do take musick mighty 
readily, and she do not, and musick is the thing of the world that I love 
most, and all the pleasure almost that I can now take. 


But Mrs. Pepys insists on learning to sing, and her husband 
calls in a singing teacher, of whose methods he disapproves, 
but whose capacity for patience he respects: 


At noon home, and there find Mr. Goodgroome, whose teaching of my 
wife only by singing over and over again to her, and letting her sing with 
him, not by herself to correct her faults, I do not like at all, but was angry 
at it; but have this content, that I do think she will come to sing pretty well, 
and to trill in time, which pleases me well. 


The singing master becomes discouraged too, and Mr. 
Pepys “... did soundly rattle him for neglecting her so much 
as he has done—she not having learned three songs these three 
months or more.” He makes a bargain with him “.. . to 
teach her songs at so much, that is, 10 s. a song, which he 
accepts of and will teach her.” 

By 1668 he has decided that his wife has not the worst voice 
in the world, and he is pleased to make Betty Turner sing: 


. . . to see what a beast she is as to singing, not knowing how to sing one 
note in tune; but, only for the experiment, I would not for 40 s. hear her 
sing a tune; worse than my wife a thousand times, so that it do a little 


reconcile me to her. 
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DANCING AND PAINTING 


And then his lady must learn to dance. (Truly a strenuous 
business, this keeping up with the beauties of the restored 
Stuart Court!) 

After supper, fell in discourse of dancing, and I find that Ashwell hath a 
very fine carriage, which makes my wife almost ashamed of herself to see 
herself so outdone, but tomorrow she begins to learn to dance for a month 
or two. 


But soon he writes: 


A little angry with my wife for minding nothing now but the dancing- 
master, having him come twice a day, which is folly. ... 


With all her lessons, however, he has little confidence in her 
ability: 

To Sheriff Waterman’s to dinner, . . . very good cheer we had, and merry 
musique at and after dinner, and a fellow danced a jigg; but, when the com- 


pany begun to dance, I come away, lest I should be taken out; and God 
knows how my wife carried herself, but I left her to try her fortune. 


When his wife shows an aptitude for painting, Mr. Pepys 
is surprised and pleased. “By her beginning, upon some eyes, 
I think she will do very fine things, and I shall take great 
delight in it.” There is “ ... especially one fine woman’s 
Persian head, mighty finely done; beyond what I could expect 
of her....” And, “Mightily pleased with a Virgin’s head 
that my wife is now drawing of.” And again, “Talking 
with Mrs. Pegg Pen, and looking over her pictures, and 
commended them: but Lord! so far short of my wife’s as no 
comparison.” Then to show what his wife had done he 
‘““. . took my Lady Pen home, and her daughter Pegg; and, 
after dinner, I made my wife show them her pictures, which 
did mad Pegg Pen, who learns of the same man.” 


How CATHOLIC? 


It is generally known that Mrs. Pepys had Catholic 
leanings which her husband feared and with which he did 
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not know quite how to deal. He seems to have refrained from 
actively opposing her, but he is disturbed when an Irish priest, 
Father Fogourdy, an old acquaintance of his wife’s, calls on 
her. He is “a sober and discreet person, but one that I would 
not have converse with my wife for fear of meddling with her 
religion.” 

If the priest did not consciously “meddle,” he at least 
seems to have made some impression on Mrs. Pepys, for 
Pepys writes a little later: “My wife lately frighted me about 
her being a Catholique; and I dare not, therefore, move her 
to go to church, for fear she should deny me.” 

Sometime after his wife’s death Pepys himself was arrested 
under suspicion of his being a Catholic. His possession of 
a Crucifix was brought against him. The Crucifix in reality 
belonged to his wife, and the fact that he bought it for her 
and kept it in evidence at a time when such a practice was 
dangerous to his reputation and even to his freedom seems to 
indicate that his attitude toward Catholicism was at least 
unprejudiced. 


HER CHARACTER 


Elizabeth Pepys died at the age of twenty-nine, a few years 
after the Diary ends. She seems to have molded herself into 
the kind of wife Mr. Pepys wanted. She kept his house 
running smoothly; she was a gracious hostess to his friends; 
and, since she had no friends of her own, her undivided time 
was his. He taught her the things he thought his wife 
should know, and she tried hard, though not always success- 
fully, to learn them all. While Pepys, apparently, did not 
give her credit for much intelligence, still he seems to have 
loved her, and in the later years of the Diary he finds 
increasing satisfaction and contentment in her companionship. 
It is unlikely that he could have advanced as far as he did, 
either socially or financially, without her. Certainly her 
appearance in public with him, beautiful and well-dressed as 
any lady of the court, added to his prestige. 
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As for her, she must have loved her husband almost to the 
point of adoration to have submitted so meekly to his exacting 
pedagogy. For Elizabeth Pepys had a mind of her own. 
Throughout the Diary we catch glimpses of the personality 
behind the semi-anonymous title “my wife,” and, submerged 
though she is in the egotism of her husband, Elizabeth Pepys 
stands out as an attractive, vivacious woman, beloved of her 


associates. 
What a fascinating diary she might have written! 





Present State of 
Monetary Economics 


BERNARD W. DEMPSEY 


preted broadly enough, it differs from its historical proto- 

types in one essential respect—its relation to general 
economic theory on the one hand and business cycle analysis on 
the other. Mill, though embodying in his analysis much of 
what is of value in later writings could nevertheless state that 
the introduction of money “makes no difference in the essential 
character of the transactions . . . the relations of commodities 
to one another remain unaltered by money.’” This would not 
be conceded by most modern writers. General economic 
theory, monetary theory and the analysis of cyclical fluctua- 
tions are not to be studied in separate compartments which 
can then be joined merely by opening a few doors. Rather, 
the monetary factor conditions the whole; we cannot move 
from a hypothetical barter economy to a money exchange 
economy without shifting gears. 

Just a century ago, England was in the midst of a monetary 
controversy bound up with the readjustments following the 
French Revolution-Napoleonic period. After twenty years of 
“Restriction,” the gold standard had been reenacted as law 
in 1819 and, as a result, payments were actually resumed on 


May 1, 1821. 
There remained the further question as to the manner in 


i the term, contemporary monetary theory, be inter- 


1Contemporary Monetary Theory, Studies of Some Recent Theories of Money, 
Prices and Production by Raymond J. Saulnier, Ph.D. (Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1938), p. 420. The writers treated are Hawtrey, Robertson, Hayek and 
Keynes—an excellent survey of an important section of the field. 

2Principles of Political Economy, J. S. Mill, Ashley Edition (London, 1929), 
pp. 487, 488. 
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which the Bank of England was to conduct itself with refer- 
ence to that standard. The issue was not clearly joined; 
bankers, economists, business men, politicians, public admin- 
istrators all expressed their views and though the debate was of 
high intellectual quality, many points were not sharply differ- 
entiated or consistently held. Both sides seem to have underes- 
timated the importance of deposits as distinct from bank-notes 
but the “currency” school erred much more gravely than the 
“banking” school.’ The extent of the actual responsibility of 
the Bank of England as the holder of the ultimate reserve was 
settled only by Bagehot in 1873; the degree to which that 
responsibility should take cognizance of the state of the ex- 
changes was not clear. And so on. But on one point, the issue 
was squarely met: could the bank force into circulation notes 
in excess of the “needs of trade.” The banking school said no; 
notes thus issued would just come right back. The currency 
school said yes; the bank could and had. Therefore the note 
issue had to be managed and should be managed so as to act 
just as a metallic currency would have acted. 


THE ACT OF 1844 


The final Peel Act of 1844 was actually a compromise be- 
tween the two “principles,” allowing the Bank of England an 
uncovered fiduciary issue of £14,000,000, though a seeming 
victory for the currency school because the note-issue was now 
to be entirely covered by bullion except for the “fiduciary” 
issue. But in another aspect it was a victory for banking 
school thinking; there was now a central bank that certainly 
needed no management for needless inconvenience was being 
undergone to prevent something that would never happen 
anyhow, namely, an excessive issue of notes. Therefore assur- 
ance was doubly assured that under these conditions there was 
no need of monetary management. The Governor of the bank 


3The names were imposed at a later period, 1840; cf. Feavearyear, The Pound 
Sterling (London, 1931), p. 244. 
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admitted a duty to the public “to take care . . . not to in- 
terfere generally with the monetary affairs of the country.” 
Thus was established at the center of England’s banking sys- 
tem “a Whig finance company .. . founded by a Whig govern- 
ment because it was in desperate need of money and sup- 
ported by the City because the City was Whig.”” The /aissez- 
faire banking school had triumphed at one remove over the 
apparently victorious currency principle of regulation, for 
deposits were still to be adjusted to the ‘“‘needs of trade.” ‘““Thus 
Peel’s Act did not achieve its aim or at least not in the degree 
and manner that its authors intended; fiduciary media sup- 
pressed as bank notes developed in the form of deposits.’ 

This piece of telescoped history is useful for three purposes. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, the Peel Act, its pros and 
cons, antecedents and consequents, bulks very big in the mone- 
tary literature of not only England but also the continent. And 
we shall see how we have had a swing back from the /atssez- 
faire principle of the “needs of trade,” to the currency prin- 
ciple of a money regulated in terms of some predetermined 
policy. Second, the concept of the “needs of trade” and its 
attendant theory that the banks may be left to themselves 
outside the broad limits of meeting their legal obligations was 
imbedded in our Federal Reserve Act of 1913.’ Finally, the 
social milieu in which the currency and banking controversy 
took place was, of course, in terms of England’s special prob- 
lems; the parties to England’s eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury class conflicts came to be regarded as ultimate categories. 
And we are now again confronted with a notable attempt to 
regard England’s internal problem as the “general” case, as 
we shall see. 


‘History of the London Discount Market, W. T. C. King (London, 1936), p. 105. 

5Lombard Street, W. Bagehot (London, 1873), p. 95. 

®Theory of Money and Credit, Ludwig von Mises (German Ed., 1912; London, 
1934), p. 370. 

7Federal Reserve Act, Sects. 13-14. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD 


Through the second half of the nineteenth century and till 
1914, the world as a whole remained on the gold standard un- 
der the leadership of the Bank of England. Perhaps the ex- 
pression that England was on gold and the rest of the world 
on sterling would be more accurate. There is no need to spend 
much time here discussing the merits and defects of the gold 
standard. In the period from 1819 to 1914 when no World 
War intervened, and those wars which did intervene were 
brief and decisive, a workable gold standard was conceivable 
if not achieved. The countries of the world were actually in 
a rough trading equilibrium. The shifts that were taking place 
were not abrupt shocks but slow growths that could be fore- 
seen and allowed for. If what we have learned from the World 
War about the antics of credit had been fully available then, 
a well-managed gold standard could have been worked out, 
though, of course, in fact was not. The World War shattered 
all this and strangely this is referred to as a downfall of the 
gold standard—as though a monetary mechanism designed 
to adjust minor fluctuations between nations whose trade has 
achieved a state of approximate balance can be charged with 
failure when those same nations abandon their former policy 
of international commerce and embark on a dogged program 
of isolation and autarchy. This is not a breakdown of gold 
but complete breakdown of trade; we do not blame the rules 
committee if a football game turns into a free-for-all fight. 
This is said in full recognition of the problems involved in 
the changes in gold supply and their relation to enduring price 
changes and of the inconsistencies involved in some banking 
policies with reference to them, and of the possibility of a us- 
able gold bullion standard in the future. But to overlook the 


8Slump and Recovery, by H. V. Hodson (London, 1938), Ch. 1, “The Background,” 
and Monetary Policy and Economic Stabilization, by A. D. Gayer (New York, 1938), 
Ch. 1, “The Traditional Gold Standard” are readable accounts of this process and, 
in general excellent accounts of recent monetary events and their principal theoretical 
significance. 
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period of international roughhouse since 1914 and find the 
cause of our monetary troubles in the gold standard is to invert 
the order of events.* There is a ghost conjured up by the mir- 
rors of Versailles that wanders the marble halls of central 
banks. Custodians of foreign balances break into cold sweat 
at its recurrent appearances. 


FREE BANKS AND GOVERNMENT BANKS 


One merit of the gold standard deserves special notice at 
the present time in our own country. Banks in the past may 
have dominated governments and the origins of the Bank of 
England make it seem likely that government policy and bank 
policy would not often or for long be at odds. “Liberal” influ- 
ence in the nineteenth century sought tenaciously to free the 
banks as well as the business community from government in- 
terference. “But these safeguards against abuse by the State 
have proved inadequate. Nothing has been easier than to 
treat with contempt all the legislative provisions for the pro- 
tection of the monetary standard. All governments even the 
weakest and most incapable have managed it without diffi- 
culty.”” Control of the banking system (and the government) 
by the lenders, i.e., persons of wealth and the bankers, and 
these, moreover, often lenders to themselves, has manifest 
perils. Are the perils less manifest when, the government be- 
ing by far the largest borrower, the control is in the hands of 
the borrower? Ina possible conflict between the State and the 
people, control of the credit supply is a deadly weapon to 
leave in the hands, not of an abstract sovereignty, but of a 
group of politicians who may find it convenient not to pay the 
costs of their policies. Control of banking and tax policy in 
the same hands makes it very easy to construct a system by 
which private wealth in insurance companies and trust funds 
is made to finance its own funeral and at the same time furnish 
the bread and circus of the new era. 


9Op. cit., von Mises, p. 396. 
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THE RATE OF NATURAL INTEREST 


Though Peel’s Act may have dominated practical banking 
thought, there remained however among students steady, small 
voices that would not be downed. One of the most subdued 
but quietly persuasive of these was the voice of Knut Wicksell 
(1851-1926), professor at the University of Lund, whose first 
works were published in 1893. In the world in which he 
lived, the banking school “undoubtedly held the field... . 
Most writers agreed that if credits were granted on adequate 
security in accordance with sound banking principles, the 
supply of means of payment could not exceed ‘the require- 
ments of the market.’’””’ For Wicksell, this unfurnished no 
adequate explanation of a matter that seemed to him the really 
important one: why do prices go up and down in a manner 
and degree that has no direct relation to costs and similar basic 
economic data? He reviewed the literature of the whole con- 
troversy with much patience; he faced his problem with de- 
liberation and intellectual honesty. He was a bold eclectic 


combining Ricardo’s analysis of money markets with what was 
to his day hair-raising heresy, money “‘is in itself, as Aristotle 
showed, quite sterile.” We cannot hope to review here 
Wicksell’s system; but he emerged with a concept of a rate of 
natural interest around which thinking still centers.” 


Bertil Ohlin, in the Introduction to Interest and Prices, Knut Wicksell, tr. by 
R. F. Kahn (London, 1936). 

Ufectures on Political Economy, Knut Wicksell, tr. from the Swedish by E. 
Classen (New York, 1934), Vol. II, p. 191. 

!2We may profitably notice here Wicksell’s early (1898) apprehension of the matter 
of the “creation” of bank deposits by the system not the single bank acting singly, 
under certain definite conditions. The point had been made by earlier English 
writers (see Theory of Prices by A. W. Marget, New York, 1938) but had been 
lost sight of under banking school influence. Wicksell was not alone in this analysis 
as the following quotations show. “It is a misconception to suppose that a bank first 
accumulates deposits and then loans them out to borrowers. The operation ,is the 
reverse. The bank first makes a loan to the borrower and in so doing creates a 
deposit.” Frank A. Vanderlip in The Currency Problem (New York, 1908), p. 5: 
“The banker therefore is not so much primarily a middleman in the commodity 
‘purchasing power’ as a producer of this commodity.” Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment, J. A. Schumpeter (Cambridge, 1936), p. 74. (German original, 1911.) “As- 
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The rate of natural interest is that which would prevail if 
the goods, whose control is redistributed by an increase of 
purchasing power in the hands of the borrower, were lent in 
natura. So long as the bank rate of lending or the market 
rate on securities is below this natural rate, bank deposits will 
expand as the business man has every motive for borrowing, 
that is, the materials over which he can gain control with 
borrowed and “created” funds have a greater yield in “real” 
terms than the amount of interest he must pay for the fund. 
Moreover, the expansion of credit induces price changes up- 
ward which consequently yield margins to the early buyer. 
At some point in the expansion process, as competition for 
funds by borrowers raises the market rate of interest, market 
rate and natural rate will coincide. If the system could be 
held at that level, full utilization of resources could be main- 
tained indefinitely, borrowers could pay their obligations, and 
as natural and market rate fell together new borrowers would 
be forthcoming. Actually, credit expansion proceeds beyond 
that point; producers borrow money and bid up prices for a 
supply which cannot increase to keep pace with the demand. 
Market rate is above natural rate; borrowers have no source 
from which to pay their interest. Price margins yield losses 
rather than profits. Defaults begin to appear; only those pro- 
ducers whose borrowed funds were used to finance definitely 
cost-reducing operations and whose projects were established 
and yielding income before contraction sets in are able to 
weather the storm. 


suming uniformity of procedure, the credit issuing banks are able to extend their issues 
indefinitely.” von Mises, op. cit., p. 357. C. A. Phillips’ Bank Credit (New York, 
1920) specified the conditions under which this can operate under our banking 
system and was of great service in promoting accurate understanding. Mr. Thomas 
F. Woodlock demurs to the word creation, calling attention to the need of actuating 
business conditions in order that banks be able to augment deposits—an observation 
which finds ample verification in the present status of commercial borrowing. 

No mention need be made of this had not popular monetary reformers accused 
academic economists and bankers of being in a conspiracy of ignorance and knavery 
to swindle the public. The matter has been accessible on library shelves for a long 


time. 
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SAVING AND INVESTING 


The rate of natural interest may also be envisioned in terms 
of totals rather than as a rate. The natural rate is that at 
which saving is equal to investment, that is to say, when the 
resources withheld from consumption are equal to resources 
dedicated to new capital goods at an appropriate price level. 
In “real” terms, this is always true in some sense though re- 
quiring careful statement. But in money terms it need not 
be true, except in a tragic sense. If large numbers of persons, 
banks and corporations for whatever reason get their assets 
in money form and hold them there, being buyers of neither 
producers’ goods nor consumers’ goods, then savings are going 
to equal investment only after a seismic readjustment of the 
price structure. Practically, this refers to so-called business 
savings which account for about two-thirds of annual savings 
and for them the term is defined in a special sense. Personal 
thrift remains just as much the virtue of providence or the 
vice of avarice as it was before. 

This analysis of Wicksell is a notable intellectual achieve- 
ment which underlies most of the valuable monetary writing 
of the present time. The economists whose work is regarded 
as significant, though with varying emphasis and picking up 
the problem at different points, employ this set of ideas: Rob- 
ertson, Hayek, Mises, Schumpeter, Keynes, Hawtrey, Cassel, 
Durbin, Slichter, etc.” Two shortcomings are evident. We 
have no way of knowing when we pass the equilibrium points 
of market and natural rate. We can tell in depression when 
market rate is below natural; we can tell in boom times when 
market rate is above. But as yet there is no statistical device 
available as a guide to policy in finding something we know 
is there. Secondly (and this is a point that deserves more 
attention than we can give it), in the absence of international 


13We must except from this work of a more directly statistical character investi- 
gating the behavior of money by such persons as J. W. Angell, Lauchlin Currie, W. R. 
Burgess. Irving Fisher arrives at a compatible result by a different method. 
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cooperation of a definitely stable sort, the internal policy which 
one would adopt to maintain equilibrium within the country 
may easily set in motion forces from without which will defeat 
the purpose of the original policy. This is true of any country 
which, like our own, does even a moderate amount of foreign 
trade. There is no practicable level to which our foreign trade 
could be reduced that would resolve this dilemma. The 
remedy, of course, lies in the field of politics, not economics. 


USURY AND NATURAL INTEREST 


Of more interest to readers of this quarterly is a merit of 
Wicksell’s line of thought.“ In defining the rate of natural 
interest as that which would prevail if goods were lent in 
natura, he has defined that point at which there is verified for 
the individual making the loan those conditions which the 
scholastic moralist has always conceded as founding those in- 
trinsic titles which distinguish the legitimate taking of interest 


from usurious contracts. The loan of a useful durable object 
was never usurious, for I could not keep it myself and loan it 
to you; in other words, there was necessarily an actual transfer 
of resources, with consequent damnum emergens or lucrum 
cessans. With a loan of money, this might or might not be 
true. If loans of money are fairly accurately equated to trans- 
fers of goods, so that no loan of money takes place which does 
not represent either a curtailment of consumption or a transfer 
of resources from other (presumably less efficient) uses, then 
these titles remain verified in a credit economy. But the ex- 


14Various writers, including Mr. J. M. Keynes have had intuitions of the affinity 
between Wicksell’s thought and scholastic usury analysis (cf. General Theory, pp. 
351-352 where the emphasis is inverted, and Economic Journal nos. 164-166). Never- 
theless, to the best of this writer's knowledge, the position here outlined in capsule 
form has never before appeared in print. The author must express his indebtedness 
to his colleague, Leo C. Brown, S.J. Through discussions of scholastic and modern 
monetary economics over a period of ten years they have moved on to these con- 
clusions together. 
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pansion of bank deposits certainly need not verify these con- 
ditions and when borrowing takes place in a notable degree 
certainly does not verify it; indeed, the normal processes of 
credit expansion promote the contrary effect. A transfer of 
control over resources takes place and consumption is cur- 
tailed perforce through the action of the price system. But 
the people who thus have titles to interest through the resultant 
damnum emergens and lucrum cessans need not be, and or- 
dinarily are not, the people who get the interest, if the opera- 
tions have taken place at any rate other than the natural rate. 
Purchasing power and certain other assets in the hands of all 
except the borrowers of expanding credit have now less rela- 
tive value than they had before. The cumulative effects of 
this on the distribution of income evidently could be impor- 
tant and the course of events of the last two hundred years 
indicates that they protably were. 


OPINIONS OF ECONOMISTS 


Economists have not been ignorant of this. Thomas Malthus 
has an excellent statement of it. Hayek has described the 
process as “forced saving.” Mises grasps the essential point, 
“an increase in fiduciary media brings about a redistribution 
of wealth” and faces many of the consequences. “Boom 
times mean keen competition on the part of entrepreneurs 
for the factors of production but it is a gentlemanly 
sport with weapons supplied by the quarry.”* “There is 
a limit to which entrepreneurs can transfer to themselves 
for retransfer to their workmen command over the commun- 
ity’s consumable output without endangering a complete col- 
lapse of the monetary system and even of the social struc- 
ture.” Marx attacked the right problem in his theory of 


livon Mises, op. cit., p. 361. 
16German Monetary Theory, 1905-1933, Howard Ellis (Cambridge, 1934), p. 428. 
Banking Policy and the Price Level, D. H. Robertson (London, 1926), pp. 93-94. 
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interest and gave the wrong answer. But it was Knut Wick- 
sell who posed the elements in a way that enables scholastic 
ethics and moral theology to take hold. The full implications 
of this whole analysis are not simple in theory to say nothing 
of practice. Significantly the two men, Schumpeter and Rob- 
ertson, whose writings have done most to illuminate this 
phase of credit creation and wealth distribution through price 
levels, are the most cautious and reserved in proposing policy 
changes for fear the remedy would be worse than the disease 
and their reasons for this may not be lightly set aside. This 
writer, with much misgiving, is devoting himself to the un- 
finished business of exploring this relation between scholastic 
usury analysis and recent monetary theory. At least, however, 
it does give much meaning to the words of Leo XIII. “The 
evil [i.e., the condition of the working classes] is increased 
by rapacious usury which, although more than once con- 
demned by the Church is nevertheless urder a different form 
but with the same guilt still practised by avaricious and grasp- 
ing men.” “Under a different form” would mean, as seems 
plausible, not that the customary individual loan contracts are 
usurious in form or content (which they almost certainly are 
not) but that they take place through a bank-loan system 
which may at any time introduce a usurious element into all 
of them. Modern usury, if its presence be verified, will be 
found to be, in general, not personal and contractual but sys- 
temic and institutional.” 


183Rerum Novarum, Paragraph 2 (Vatican edition notation). 

19Mention should be made of the 100% Reserve Plan of the University of Chicago 
economists. In theory this plan avoids many of the above difficulties but the practical 
problems of its introduction and administration are forbidding. Persons interested 
might in this connection ponder Quadragesimo Anno, #50, where “grave” obliga- 
tions are spoken of, and add to this and the considerations in #56 the thought that 
created deposits have never been income; they are pseudo-income, unlike income in 
their origins, like it in their effects. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 


The dangers of mistaken policy may be exemplified by the 
writings of one person who enjoys great personal authority, 
John Maynard Keynes, of King’s College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Keynes can point with pride to his categorical prediction on 
grounds of economic principle, long in advance of the events, 
of the folly of reparations to the amounts stated in the original 
Versailles Treaty and of the unwisdom of England’s return to 
the gold standard and the impossibility of her staying there. 
Mr. Keynes has also unburdened himself of two lengthy dis- 
cussions of the theory of money, prices and production. The 
first of these, 4 Treatise on Money (New York, 1930), was 
largely Wicksell brought up to date and though obviously 
a record of thinking in process rather than of settled con- 
clusions was a book of unquestionable value. The General 
Theory of Money, Employment and Interest (New York, 
1936) is a different story. As an analytical construction, 
grave logical difficulties are involved,” and even on this basis 
the book is underdone as the author realizes, describing its 
composition as a process of “escape.” But despite these analy- 
tical lumps, Mr. Keynes’ provender has been taken with relish 
by many, and is therefore important. Two aspects deserve 
notice. First, whether or not Mr. Keynes has developed a 
“general” theory of which all previous analyses were partial, 
special cases, he has given a good description in theoretical 
language of England’s actual position where there is a chronic 
long-term tendency to unemployment, partly at least due to 
monetary causes but more especially due to the distribution 
of income within the country. Decisions to save or invest by 
the persons in the very high-income brackets are little affected 
by conditions of employment at home. No conclusions what- 
ever follow from his analysis for a country not in England’s 


0Wassily Leontief, “The Fundamental Assumptions of Mr. Keynes’ Monetary 
Theory of Unemployment,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 51:1, p. 192. 
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plight. Economic theory a hundred and fifty years ago re- 
ceived an unfortunate twist when the antagonism of Manches- 
ter and the squirearchy was elevated to the plane of an eco- 
nomic philosophy of general validity. The same error should 
not be repeated. 


TRANSFER IS NOT SOLUTION 


Secondly, his solution is an increasing participation of the 
State in investment activity in order to even out what he re- 
gards as inevitable fluctuations. ‘The remedy is merely to 
induce a chronic seriously diseased condition. The banking 
system has operated, he would say, to sweep the earnings of 
savings to those who have not saved, with depression and un- 
employment as the result. The solution is to pass the problem 
on to another group who have not done the saving for them 
to control. The justification for this is that the State acts for 
the whole, just as Mr. Keynes’ entire analysis is a ““Theory of 
Output as a Whole.” In real life there is no such thing; though 
useful analytically, it is a bad guide practically. The only 
whole with which economics deals is the concrete individual 
human person. All other social totals are either mere num- 
bers, or like the family and the State are wholes in a secondary, 
derived, analogous and subordinate sense. We cannot deal 
with human beings by the long ton. If credit creation makes 
mischief, it is no help to have the mischief conducted by 
public authority in the hope that the inequalities may cancel 
out. They will not. The remedy is to retrace our steps and 
find a credit system that will carry the rewards of a curtail- 
ment of consumption to the one who earned them, the in- 
dividual saver. One can avoid the morning after by staying 
drunk but one cannot get sober that way. 

The broad lines, therefore, of current monetary economics 
are: 

(a) The rate of natural interest, savings-investment analysis 
has made great progress and continued work brings hopes 
of a monetary policy that can combine progress and 
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stability. That analysis, moreover, promises relief to 
harassed casuists. 

The problem of an international standard awaits prac- 
tical achievement in the field of politics. Adjusting the 
scales is difficult while the butcher is hitting the custom- 
ers over the head with it in the form of devaluations, 
exchange restrictions, “stabilization” funds, sterling 
areas, gold blocs, “flexible” tariffs, quotas, to say nothing 
of fifty-two kinds of marks. 

Economists, like everyone else, are divided in their pref- 
erence for dealing with real people or “totalities.” The 
utility of the gold standard in protecting the people from 
the government should not be too readily foregone. Pass- 
ing our problems on to the State is not the same thing as 
solving them. 





Virgil and Christianity 
J. W. NAUGHTON 


Light among the Vanished Ages; 

Star that gildest yet this phantom shore; 
Golden branch amid the shadows, 

Kings and realms that pass to rise no more.’ 


N the year 29 B.C. the philosopher-poet Virgil, began the 
painstaking work of writing an epic which he was destined 
to leave unfinished at his death ten years later. His was 
the difficult task of molding into one, the long series of 
traditional and legendary events which made up the history of 
Rome. But into his work he put not only the Roman race; 
into it he poured the great universal truths, the noble types of 
humanity, which have been, are being, and always will be 
mirrored in every human heart that comes into existence. His 


epic is not national, but universal; his ideals are not Roman, 
but cosmic :” 


He saw afar the immemorable throng, 
And bound the scattered ages with a song. 


SEES LIFE WHOLE 


It is in this unity of man that Virgil approaches the 
Christian spirit. Modern philosophers with their material- 
istic concepts of man, give us only half, and at that the baser 
half of the picture of man. The most sublime part, the life- 
giving, immortal, most godlike part, they choose to deny. 
Moreover, they try to exclude from reality, Reality Itself, 
the omnipotent, beneficient Creator, Whose existence every 
bit of order and beauty and love in the universe proclaims as 
the primordial source of its own being. Their concept of an 
autonomous man, produced by chance, advancing to an 


1Alfred Lord Tennyson, To Virgil. 
2Sir Walter Watson, The Sovereign Poet. 
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eternity of nothingness, can never satisfy the unbiased intellect 
and heart of a noble-minded human being. A creature by its 
very nature cries out for its Creator, and if it be a creature 
endowed with intelligence, not until it has attained perfect 
and eternal love in the bosom of its God, will it ever be 
content. Let modern science with its materialistic viewpoint 
hammer away at the unified concept of man. Let it seek to 
split humanity into a series of stages, one supposedly more 
perfect than the other, in the progress towards an autonomous 
superman, who with his own puny powers will divulge the 
secrets of the ages, and control even the well-springs of life. 
It will avail nothing. Truth stands eternal. The man who 
walks the streets of a towering city, and who listens to a voice 
speaking to him out of the air from across an ocean, is essenti- 
ally no different from the man who hunted, and ploughed the 
fields, and was content with little in a distant age. They both 
have the same intellect with which to reason, the same heart 
with which to love, the same passion with which to hate, and 
the same immortal soul for the salvation of which they must 
struggle. The only difference is that one has in God’s 
providence received a great heritage of knowledge and science 
from thousands of men like himself, who in the past with 
infinite care have searched out one by one the truths and 
universal laws which govern all creation. But the modern 
man who has received such a wonderful heritage, closes his 
eyes to the most sublime of truths, to the world above the 
sense, to the spirit universe, to the Creator of all, matter and 
spirit alike. 


FELLOWSHIP OF ALL MEN 


In Virgil, the concept of man is one. He not only gives a 
complete picture of individual man, but he unites each man 
that is ever born with every other man. To him the spirit 
world, the all-controlling providence, the soul after death, are 
vivid realities. Even though he may seem to have an incon- 
sistent picture at times, he calmly accepts the philosophic 
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doctrines and traditions that have come down to him. And 
throughout, religion, destiny, the soul’s immortal existence, 
he treats with reverent awe. In the sixth book of the Aeneid, 
by his imaginary trip to the underworld, he unites the mystery 
of death with the power of human love, and in doing so, not 
only foreshadows the great Christian era about to begin, but 
also combines into one homogeneous mosaic the whole human 
race. It was love, human love, that prompted Aeneas to go 
down to the underworld and conquer over death. So also it 
was love, human as well as divine, that half a century after 
Virgil’s death, prompted the God-man to win the decisive 
victory over death. And whereas Aeneas had not been a 
buoyant, dauntless hero in the first half of the poem, back 
from the victory he returns to the mission to which destiny 
had called him, to toils and wars, full of vigor and hope for 
the future. So too, if we may in all reverence draw the 
analogy, the real victory over death by Love incarnate has 
shown death to be not death but life; not a grim object of fear 
and despair, but one of hope and desire; a gateway not to 
oblivion, but to eternal life and love.’ This victory has shed 
its light backward over all the ages and men that were before, 
and forward over all the generations that have been and will 
be since, replacing discouragement with confidence, despair 
with hope. In this profound mystery, then, which Virgil 
penetrated, man is united to man, made one with all his fellow 
beings.* 
UNDER ONE PROVIDENCE 


Another sublime mystery which unites the races of man, 
and which paganism just before the advent succeeded in 
touching upon, is the unfathomable mystery of an all-ruling 
Providence. In the Aenezd, the theological term that is used 


3H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art (Chicago, University of Chicago 


Press, 1927), 427. 
4R. S. Conway, Harvard Lectures on the Vergilian Age (Cambridge, Harvard 


University Press, 1928), 148-149. 
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to signify Providence is not the name of one of the mythical 
gods, which are merely the conventional machinery of the 
epic, but the immutable Fatum. The gods are all subject to 
the Fatum, though they would wish to, they cannot change 
it. Even Jupiter, the most powerful of them all, must abide 
by the Fatum. Etymologically, Fatum means an “utterance.” 
An utterance, then, is the determining power over all creation. 
But an utterance must be uttered by someone; and who is that 
someone? It is the utterance of Jupiter himself: et sic fata 
Jovis poscunt.’ He has uttered it, and he is subject to it. He is 
not only subject to it, he is the utterance; it is not something 
objective and external to him as it is to the lesser gods; it is 
subjective and internal, his own. He is identified with the 
utterance. He is the Fatum, the all-powerful Word that was 
spoken by himself, that needs must be, and can never be 
changed.’ Surely such thoughts as these bring immediately 
to our minds the words:’ 
In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. All things were made by Him, and without Him was made 


nothing that was made. In Him was life, and the life was the light of men: 
and the light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it. 


Concerning the Godhead, Virgil is not crystal clear; he 
proceeds hesitantly, as one groping in the dark. So, too, in 
the Christian concept, the Godhead is shrouded in incom- 
prehensible mystery. But in both cases, it is mystery that 
comes not from darkness, but from excess of light. The God- 
head is inextinguishable and insupportable Light Itself. 
Nineteen years after Virgil had passed to the brilliance of 
eternity, the Light came into the world, but the world did 
not comprehend It. It chose rather to remain in darkness. 
But the true Light that was in the world, Whose radiance 


5Virgil, Aeneid 4, 614. 
®Theodor Haecker, Virgil, Father of the West (London, Sheed & Ward, 1934), 
82-91; cf. also, H. W. Prescott, op. cit., 250-253. 
The Holy Gospel According to St. John 1, 1-5. 
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seems to have been reflected in the heart of a pagan poet a 
quarter of a century before It became incarnate, brings with 
it mystery indeed, but mystery laden with hope and joy. 


FREEDOM OF WILL 


Virgil, though he cannot explain it, does not deny the 
paradox existing between the freedom of the individual and 
an all-ruling Providence. To him it is a mystery, just as in the 
Christian concept there is profound mystery involved in the 
concurrence of foreordaining grace and freedom of will. 
Evidence of this individual freedom in the Aeneid is found 
in the /abor improbus that was so conspicuous in the Georgics. 
Labor improbus is an essential condition for the success of any 
undertaking of man. Ditsce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque 
laborem® were Aeneas’ words to his son, before he went forth 
to the last battle in the poem. The seed of inspiration is given, 
the perfected fruit is foreknown, but only ceaseless and diligent 
labor will nurse that seed through its natural stages to finished 
perfection. We see this fact constantly in Virgil, in the habit 
he has of assigning two motives, one human, the other divine, 
to the actions of man. One example among many is found in 
the second book, where Aeneas says that the lofty citadel of 
Troy would never have fallen, had not the gods decreed it, 
and had not Trojan minds disregarded the warning.’ Nor is 
the /abor improbus forced with necessity upon men. As we 
see, Aeneas for a time failed in his duty. He forgot tempo- 
rarily the high mission he was called to, and allowed his 
natural human affections, his love for Queen Dido, to deter 
him from his purpose. He dallied at Carthage until his own 
men were becoming discontented, and even the Carthaginians 
complained that because of him, their Queen had lost all inter- 
est in the building of their city. Virgil states the paradox as 
a simple fact: there is a divine Providence, and there is 


8Virgil, Aeneid 12, 435. 
%Ibid., 2, 55. 
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individual freedom and responsibility. Its mystery, which he 
did not understand, he was wise enough and humble enough 
not to try to explain. 


THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 


The age-old and fascinating problem of suffering is another 
mystery Virgil touches upon. The Godhead is all-good and 
all-loving, yet He sends or allows hardship and suffering to 
come upon those most dear to Him in the working out of His 
divine plan. This clash between man’s natural affections and 
the duty imposed by Providence is the essence of all the pathos 
and all the tragedy of Virgil, just as it is the fundamental 
principle underlying all the tragedies of martyrdom that the 
saints of God have undergone. It brings to mind the sunt 
lacrimae rerum that is the heart-word, as someone has 
expressed it, of the Aeneid. For the lacrimae rerum is the 
keynote of the music that Virgil draws out of life: 


... It is present like a haunting music, playing round and interpreting the 
transitoriness, the brief sweetness of life—breve et inreparabile tempus; veluti 
cum flos succisus aratro; the shadowiness of fame—si qua est ea gloria; longa 
oblivia potant; the weight of gigantic super-human forces—stat sua cuique 
dies; dis aliter visum; ineluctabile fatum; the longing for rest—nos alias hinc 
ad lacrimas; vobis parta quies; felix morte tua neque in hunc servata dolorem; 
the sorrow of the departing and the keener grief over the departed—dulcis 
moriens reminiscitur Argos; fleti ad superos belloque caduci; salve aeternum 
mihi aternumque vale; the greatness of the human soul—sancta ad vos anima 
descendam; vixi et quem dederat cursum Fortuna peregi, et nunc magna mei 
sub terras ibit imago; the flickering light of an inextinguishable hope—ripae 
ulterioris amore; aut videt aut vidisse putat; conjunx ubi pristinus illi 
respondet curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem. In no other poetry are the 
chords of human sympathy more delicately touched, its tones more subtly 
interfused. In none is there so deep a sense of the beauty and sorrow of life, 
of keen remembrance and shadowy hope, and, enfolding all, of infinite pity. 


The tears of things were never more delicately and beautifully 
manifest, than at the golden dawn of the Christian era, when 


—— 


0J. W. Mackail, Aeneid (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930), Introduction, Ixix. 
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perfect Beauty and Joy in inexplicable love, bowed down to 
mingle Itself with the sweet sorrows of the life of man.” 


GRAVE TEACHER OF VIRTUE 


Virgil spent the best part of his life in an effort to benefit 
his countrymen. Like the most noble-minded men of the 
empire, he was conscious that proud Rome, with all its 
imperial pomp and luxury, needed a return to the solid virtues 
of primitive days. Wealth and leisure, as always, had brought 
with them corruption and relaxation of spirit. The pure joys 
of country life in the open air, dear to Virgil from his boy- 
hood, had lost their appeal. Life in the city with its pleasures 
and conveniences, was fast obscuring the value of hard work, 
and was changing the sturdy Roman stock into a race of easy- 
going individuals, totally lacking in morality and ideals. 
When Augustus began his rule, his chief care was reformation 
by a restoration of morality and religion, and a return to the 
solid strength of earlier days. This was to be the marvelous 
Golden Age, which was to bring with it peace and true 
happiness once more. This was the Golden Age that Virgil 
long awaited, and towards the advent of which he bent all his 
efforts. In his Georgics he had glorified the labor improbus, 
indispensible to human achievement and virtuous living, and 
had shown the value and joy of rural life. This was the first 
part of his work. In the Jenerd he carried his task further, 
and in the person of his protagonist, made religion something 
vital and real, made the endurance of every hardship in the 
pursuit of duty, a heroic virtue.” 


PIETAS 


The pietas of Aeneas has been translated in a variety of 
ways, but never quite satisfactorily.” It means both outward 


11Theodor Haecker, op. cit., 92-101. 
12M. S. Slaughter, “Virgil: an Interpretation,” The Classical Journal, XII, 6 (1917), 


370-371, 376-377. 
13Theodor Haecker, op. cit., 60-69; cf. also, T. R. Glover, Studies in Virgil (Lon- 
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and inward piety. It means a complete submission to Provi- 
dence in the working out of the divine plan, and an outward 
reverence and observance of the rites connected with the 
worship of the gods. For his preeminence in this virtue, 
Aeneas has been branded as “odious” and “insipid,” especially 
in regard to his treatment of Queen Dido. But when we have 
examined the story, we find that Dido, tragic character that 
she is, has captured our sympathy, but Aeneas commands our 
judgment. In loving each other, they both were following 
their natural affections. This is evident in regard to Dido, 
and though upon hasty reading, perhaps not so evident in 
Aeneas, still is easily found in details that are given, such as 
the Italiam non sponte sequor." But they both were also going 
against their highest ideals: Dido against her fidelity to the 
memory of Sychaeus and the vow not to remarry, which, 
though she transgressed, she did not repudiate; and Aeneas 
against the high mission which he knew he was ordained to 
fulfil. The inevitable result of this clash between natural 
inclination and duty is tragedy, and in the tragic outcome, the 
woman, as often, seems to suffer the most. To Aeneas, the out- 
come was a return from weakness to the strength of his pretas, 
but nevertheless the price imposed was the stifling of his per- 
sonal affection. 

A further aspect of pietas has to do with Aeneas’ relation 
to his fellow man. It connotes a filial as well as a paternal 
love. He had abandoned neither his father nor his little son, 
as he left the burning city of Troy. The greatest hardship 
could not separate him from them, and when death did force 
him to part from his father, his love for him, just as much, if 
not more so than a desire to know the future of his race, led 
him to brave the perils of the underworld. But we may say 
that his pretas is something even broader than this. It pertains 
to the gods and to his own family, but it reaches even further 


don, Edward Arnold, 1904), 205-208; and Nicholas Moseley, “Pius Aeneas,” The 
Classical Journal, XX, 6 (1925), 387-400. 
‘Virgil, Aeneid 4, 361. 
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and effects his countrymen, not only his contemporaries, but 
all the generations that would follow, and ultimately the 
whole world, which was to share in the peace and joy that 
would in a future age be the result of his own fidelity to his 
mission. It is reverence, love, sympathy, kindness, fidelity, 
magnanimity, and even humility, bound up into one. 


LEST WE FORGET 


The Roman empire with its military ascendency, its 
imperial might that mastered the world, has always connoted 
to men a spirit of pride and domination. For this reason, we 
may be surprised to find woven into the fabric of the Aeneid 
a slender thread of humility. The 4eneid was destined to be 
a sort of literary Bible, from which men in general, and the 
Romans in particular, were to usher in and preserve the 
Golden Age. In it, one of the great lessons that Virgil taught 
was the essentially Christian virtue of humility. A particular 
passage, quoted so often as a source of inspiration and emotion 
to the readers of Virgil, is that expressing the quiet dignity of 
King Evander living in the poverty of his humble home. 
There, on the site of the Rome that was to be, was the poor 
dwelling of Evander. The king’s words to Aeneas are 
expressive of his own humility, and of the humble, and to him 
divine, spirit which had animated the hero Hercules, and 
which he hoped would animate the heart of Aeneas :” 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis. 


Lines such as these that were learned by every Roman child, 
cannot but have had some influence on the spirit of the nation, 
that so soon was to enter the Golden Age. 

Moreover, throughout the poem, Aeneas shows a general 
spirit which, if it is not a truly humble spirit in the Christian 
sense, yet is closely akin to humility. He had been driven by 
divine Providence out of the ruined home and city that he 


Virgil, Aeneid 8, 364-365. 
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loved, and amidst a variety of perils across the waters to a 
strange land, where he was to found a great nation. But 
however often he has to suffer, has to go against his natural 
inclinations and affections in carrying out the divine Will, 
there is never a thought of complaint or rebellion. He is 
always humbly submissive to a Providence which seems to 
have no care for his own personal happiness. No matter 
where he turns for human consolation, the minute he forgets 
his lofty calling, his higher nature after some warning asserts 
itself, and he is forced to sever the bonds that he has allowed 
to grow around his heart. His home, his city, his wife, his 
father, some of his men, his newly found love were all taken 
from him. In this, and in the reticence of his nature, he 
forms one of the most solitary figures of all literature, he 
more solitary against the background of human love and 
happiness that his fidelity was to make possible. Moreover, 
Aeneas learned early not to rebel against a persecuting deity, 
but to submit and offer propitiation. This he did in the case 
of Juno, and in the end she was propitiated by his prayers and 
offerings. Her persecutions proved to have been merely a 
testing of him. 

Besides the lesson of humility, and in fact, howing from it, 
Virgil has expressed another deep truth, viz., that all human 
greatness has arisen out of humble and abject beginnings, and 
if this greatness is to continue, the beginnings must never be 
lost sight of. Chesterton, in The Everlasting Man, has called 
the Aeneid “a legend of the almost divine dignity that belongs 
to the defeated.” The obvious and natural thing for a nation 
as powerful and proud as was Rome, would have been to 
select as its ancestors, from among the current traditions, some 
victorious people, who should already reflect the greatness of 
the race that was to follow them. But Virgil selected a little 
band of defeated and discouraged Trojans, the last remnants 
of a race whose mighty city had been besieged, taken and 
burned by the Greeks. This was the thought that he offered 
to Rome: remember, though we have conquered, still we 
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began ourselves as a conquered race; it is only by a gift of 
Providence and by unending fidelity and toil on the part of 
our ancestors, that we are what we are today; learn of these 
ancestors the sturdy virtues that alone lead to greatness. Soon 
after this poem was written, another little band of men, 
branded before all the world with disgrace and defeat, would 
set out, and by a gift of divine Providence and their own 
labors and virtues, would also conquer the world.” 


UNCONSCIOUS FORERUNNER OF CHRISTIANITY 


In this way, then, by the instilling of pietas, diligence, 
humility, love of nature and of the human race as a whole, and 
all the other virtues that go with them, Virgil prepared the 
way for the Golden Age of Augustus. But unconsciously he 
was preparing the pagan soil of Rome for the seed that was 
to be planted there and grow and cover the face of the earth, 
bringing to men the beginning of the true Golden Age, which 
is the focal point in the history of the world. Realizing this, 
we cannot help but think that by means of the gentle, noble 
soul of a pagan poet, a soul that has been called the anima 
naturaliter christiana, the wisdom of divine Providence was 
intentionally preparing the nation destined to be the foster 
parent, as it were, of the Christian faith. The so-called 
Messtanic Eclogue was considered for centuries a prophecy 
of the birth of the Redeemer of mankind, and was proclaimed 
as such by Constantine, after he had established Christianity 
as the religion of the State. This poem, expressing the 
abundance of longing and joy in the heart of Virgil, could 
very truly be applied to the Babe of Bethlehem:” 


lam nova progenies caelo demittitur alto. 


Indeed a new generation was to descend, and for the new-born 


16Stanley B. James, “The Roman Cavalry,” The Sign, February, 1937, 433-434. 
WVirgil, Eclogues 4, 7. 
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Babe, the earth of its own accord would pour forth its fruits 
and would abound in flowers for the Child’s delight: 


Adgredere o magnos (aderit iam tempus) honores, 
cara deum suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum! 
Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum 
terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum; 

A spice venturo laetentur ut omnia saeclo.” 


Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem." 


Only nineteen years after Virgil’s death, the little Babe, a 
God from on high, would begin to know his Virgin Mother 
with a smile, and that smile would be the dawn of the Golden 
Age, bringing warmth and joy and life to the world. In the 
longing and joy of his heart, Virgil cries out :” 


O mihi tum longae maneat pars ultima vitae, 
Spiritus et quantum sat erit tua dicere facta! 


Had his prayer been granted, who can tell what a masterpiece 
of literature, or perhaps, what a saint of God, would have been 
the heritage to man from ancient Rome. 


18] bid., 48-52. 
19] bid., 60. 
20Ibid., 53-54. 





Correspondence 


AUTHOR REVIEWS THE REVIEWER 


EDITOR: My attention has been called to the December issue of 
THOUGHT wherein appears a review of my book, 4 Guide to Aesthetics, 
which contains such a misinterpretation of what I have said that I may be 
pardoned for sending you this brief reply, for publication if you see fit. 

Although I do believe that an adequate distinction between esthetic and 
other activities must be based on the dominant emotional appeal of the one and 
the dominant intellectual appeal of most of the others, I thought I made it 
abundantly clear throughout the entire book that mere emotion is not sufficient 
for great art, that, to appeal to us deeply, art must deal with profound and 
significant values, requiring on the part of both the creator and the appreciator 
a high degree of intelligence. For example, I have explicitly stated that “the 
greater our knowledge, our experience, and our native equipment for esthetic 
experience, the wider will be the range of our esthetic appreciation” (p. 140). 


I have clearly described the painstaking and laborious process of organization 


as an “intensive intellectual process . . . which may take a few hours or a few 


years, depending upon the nature and the magnitude of the problem at hand 
and the artist’s innate and acquired power for creative work” (p. 142). On 
the following page I have reiterated the fact that “contemplation requires an 
continually occupied with analyzing and syn- 
thesizing the sensuous external means employed by the artist to express the 
human values.” I have made the statement that (p. 302) 


alert and active intellect... 


no creation or contemplation, no thorough understanding of a work of art is 
possible without a clear realization of what is being expressed . . a mere feeling 
will not create a work of art; the creator must have the power to translate that 
feeling in terms of an organized sensory pattern. During this arduous process of 
giving a definite form to his feeling the artist is forced to reflect upon his effective 
experiences until they become crystallized in his mind before he can realize them 


in a concrete shape. 
In view of such statements as these how could the reviewer accuse me of 
divorcing art from all intelligence? 

It would take too much space to answer his specific points of criticism, 
which also involve misinterpretations of what has been said. For example, I 
have stated that “since the qualities of things are too subtle to be described in 
words, it is safer to avoid characterizing them in terms which are too explicit 
and too concrete. Do not accuse them. . . of duplicity, treachery, stealthiness, 
sincerity, fidelity, piety,” etc. (p. 134). Does not this clearly state that abstract 
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elements such as lines, shapes, etc., are expressive of general moods only such 
as restfulness or restlessness, calmness or animation? And yet I am accused 
of giving to lines “moral disposition and tendencies.” 

The reviewer has a right, of course, to criticize the author’s point of view, 
and this is no occasion to defend mine against his; but the first duty of a 
reviewer should be, it seems to me, to present the author’s point of view to the 
reader as accurately as possible. I thought it was clear enough that I had 
made no attempt to present any specific philosophical point of view, not even 
the purely emotionalist point of view. Without prejudice against any of them, 
including the intellectualist point of view (witness Stace’s The Meaning of 
Beauty in the bibliography), I have tried to. present whatever has seemed to 
me to be the most plausible explanation of what is involved in the complex 
phenomena of creation and appreciation of works of art. And if there is one 
idea which I thought I had made clear it is that great art cannot be the 
product of “irresponsible instinct,’ to use a phrase of Thomas Mann, but can 
only be the outcome of deep feeling under the control of the intellect. 

ARAM TOROSSIAN. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


REVIEWER REVIEWS THE AUTHOR 


EDITOR: I regret giving Professor Torossian the impression that I 
thought he divorced art from all intelligence. I did not believe, nor did I 
wish to imply, that he was unaware of the high degree of intelligence 
required for both the creation and appreciation of great art. The differ- 
ence between us is more of degree than of kind, though also to some extent 
of kind. I did not believe, and I do not believe, that the function of the 
intellect was sufficiently stressed or even sufficiently indicated in his book. 

My reason for this, as I pointed out in my review, was twofold. First 
of all, Professor Torossian subscribes explicitly (p. 20) to a physiological 
theory of the emotions which practically rules out the intellect as an accom- 
panying cause. There can be no doubt that the emotions play a part in 
esthetic activity, but such emotions as do enter in are not mere bodily changes. 
They presuppose mental changes as well. Secondly, when Professor Torossian 
describes intellectual activity (p. 12), he does so in terms of sensationalist 
psychology, which fails to distinguish adequately between sensuous cognition 
and intellectual cognition. The confusion to which this leads in a subject 
like esthetics will be evident from the following. Professor Torossian says 
that Baumgarten narrowed the meaning of esthetics to “the perceptive knowl- 
edge of the beautiful” (p. 2). And he continues: “To this limited meaning 
esthetics has been held to this day, although our present conception of the 
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beautiful is different from Baumgarten’s—we believe it is more an emotional 
than an intellectual knowledge” (italics mine). But Baumgarten’s perceptive 
knowledge was sensuous, not intellectual, for he says explicity: ““The end of 
esthetics is the perfection of sensuous cognition as such (cognitionis sensitivae 
qua talis)” (p. 14). 

Now it is undoubtedly true, as Dr. Gruender observes (Experimental 
Psychology, Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1932, p. 303), that “even 
the most radical sensationalist opposes thought to sensation. Unless he did, 
his very contention that every thought is reducible to sensations as its con- 
stitutive elements, would have no intelligible meaning.” And since Professor 
Torossian insists so strongly that he has not neglected the intellect, we must in 
all fairness conclude that when he uses the term “intellectual process,” he 
actually means a conscious process which is in some way opposed to sensation. 
Yet we cannot overlook the fact that the example of an “intellectual” descrip- 
tion which he gives (p. 12), is a mere recital of sensible qualities, a record 
of his sensuous cognition of the object, closely paralleling examples of 
sensuous cognition given by Dr. Gruender (op. cit., p. 305) precisely to 
distinguish it from intellectual cognition. 

Not without reason, then, do we question what Professor Torossian means 
by “knowledge” in the quotation from page 140 of his book. From his whole 
tenor we gather that he means largely sensuous knowledge. While all intel- 
lectual knowledge comes to us by way of the senses, we believe it is important 
in esthetics, particularly when it is treated expressly from a psychological point 
of view, to make it as clear as possible just where the intellect enters. It is 
true that Professor Torossian does bring in the intellect (defined, of course, 
in sensationalist terms) to organize the “affective experiences” or “feelings” 
of the artist about to create. But that, it seems to me, is to bring the intellect 
in by the back door. For what the artist begins with, and that to which he is 
trying to give definite form, according to Professor Torossian, is a “feeling,” 
a mere bodily change, which comes in, as it were, through the front door. But 
traditional art theory from Aristotle down has always presupposed—not, 
however, without proof—that what the artist begins with, and that to which 
he is trying to give definite form, is an idea—an intellectual (as opposed to a 
sensuous) representation of an object. The reason for this is evident: a 
sensuous representation is confined to the individual and concrete; an idea, 
on the other hand, penetrates to the nature of things, laying hold of the 
abstract and universal, or the general aspects of things. When we say that 
the artist “idealizes” his subject we mean that he aims to shear the individual 
object of its: individuating notes, in order to arrive at its universal nature 
insofar as possible. The analogy between this process and the formation of 
intellectual ideas is not, of course, perfect, for the artist must ultimately 
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express his universalization in a sensory medium. But it does aid us to see that 
by an intellectual, as opposed to a sensuous, representation, we mean nothing 
mysterious or unexampled in human experience. (For a scientific explanation, 
see Gruender, op. cit., p. 306.) To demonstrate further the key position of 
intellectual ideas in art theory, I may quote the following: “Evidently the 
universal agreement of men about the great art of the world, cannot be the 
result of feelings or emotions; it must be the result of the only thing which is 
unchangeable in man, the intellectual perception of truth.” (W. P. Hether- 
ington, in an as yet unpublished doctorate thesis on poetical inspiration, 
University of Toronto.) 

From the foregoing it should be clear why I believe Professor Torossian 
has not given sufficient indication of, or importance to, the function of the 
intellect in his esthetic theory. I accept his statement that he has no prejudice 
against the intellectual point of view. But I must still ask why his 
bibliography—which covers ten pages—should omit such contemporary expo- 
nents of that point of view as Jacques Maritain, Eric Gill, Mortimer Adler 
and Thomas Gilby. 

An apology is due Professor Torossian for the fact that I pressed his 
analogy between a line and a human character to the point of saying that he 
seemed to endow lines with moral dispositions and tendencies. Despite his 
strong emphasis on the analogy, he obviously meant that lines are expressive 
of general moods only. 


R. C. WILLIAMs. 
St. Mary’s College. 


CATHOLICS AND GRADUATE WorkK AGAIN 


EDITOR: In the December issue of THouGHT Thurber M. Smith, 
criticizes severely an article written in the September number by George Bull, 
on “The Function of the Catholic Graduate School.” I wish to review the 
positions of these two educators not in the spirit of controversy but precisely 
because they are so diametrically opposed. And especially do I deem this 
necessary because Father Smith in abandoning the traditional concept of the 
Catholic graduate school and in submitting the article in question to a rigorous 
criticism does not seem to me to understand the fundamental philosophy of 
education on which Father Bull erects his thesis. Father Bull’s whole philoso- 
phy of education is involved in that article, and though we must confess that 
it is not as sharply defined in expression as his usually lucid style has prepared 
us to expect from his pen, nevertheless it is worthy of a more profound con- 
sideration than Father Smith seems to have given to his letter. 

Consequently I wish to present first Father Bull’s position; next Father 
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Smith’s appraisal ; and finally an evaluation of the two positions. For in my 
opinion the matter merits the deep study of all those who hold in their hands 
the destiny of Catholic graduate schools. 

Father Bull begins by analyzing the integral program of traditional Catholic 
education. He finds it characterized by two notes: the totality of its view of 
reality and the sense of tradition which permeates it. Against this historical 
background of Catholic educational philosophy he examines not “research” in 
general but “research in the modern graduate school.” He carefully makes this 
distinction and segregates two meanings from his essential thesis. He is not 
concerned with the research which the student in the upper level of college 
must do in order to realize the depth of his subjects. Neither does the research 
into the fountain heads of their subjects which is entailed upon all good 
teachers interest him now. He is concerned with only one kind of research, 
i.e., that which is characteristic of the modern graduate school. As Father 
Bull sees it this type of research is stigmatized by the pursuit of truths instead 
of truth. The immediate purpose of such schools has been to add to the sum 
of knowledge . . . to discover what no one has known before. In them the 
pursuit of knowledge equals the pursuit of fact. The aura of that type of 
research mind is particularism. Its spontaneous bent is towards the apotheosis 
of the principle of disintegration. With this tendency in such schools goes 
hand in hand the principle of dehumanization. This research has more- 
over built itself its own academic world wherein the disintegration and the 
dehumanization so characteristic of American education is evident in litera- 
ture, philosophy and history. The results are that literary facts are known 
but not literature; the graduates of such schools are titled doctors of philoso- 
phy but cannot philosophize; and man himself is lost sight of in the maze of 
the events of man. 

Research, then, in the modern graduate school produces a life of the mind 
and its counterpart in actual academic result stamped indigenously with 
dehumanization and disintegration. Father Bull then does not deny the 
necessity of research. He simply contends that research in the modern gradu- 
ate school is not education in the traditional sense of the term. Evaluated 
properly research is a vocation and should be allocated according to the tradi- 
tional Catholic plan of education. 

Against this position what does Father Smith say? His two opening pages 
are an unfortunate attempt to use the delicate rhetorical device of reductio ad 
absurdum. He attempts to read into Father Bull’s statement the absurd 
conclusion that Catholics possessing the whole of knowledge in the depositum 
fidei do not need any institutions of learning at all and hence they should 
abandon universities and all educational agencies. Father Smith then defines 
what a university is and naively states that he believes Father Bull would 
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accept the definition. But the definition contains the very heart of the dispute. 
To Father Smith the fundamental objectives of any university are “the 
conservation of truth and the advancement of truth.” He later amplifies his 
second element: 


The other function is of course the advancement of knowledge or research. This 
does not mean the spreading of what is known to an ever-increasing student body 
however advanced, but rather the gradual pushing back by the cooperation of students 
and faculty of the frontiers of ignorance which surround the existing islands of truth. 


Most certainly Father Bull would not accept this definition. He would 
repudiate it as a means of defining the traditional concept of a university. Nor 
can it be used to define the university whose functions are described by 
Newman in his Idea of a University. Father Bull admits that the pushing 
back of the frontiers of ignorance by vocational research is very necessary ; but 
not in a university functioning along traditional lines. 

Precisely here is the fundamental clash. Father Smith accepts the modern 
idea of a graduate school. Its function is the discovery of truths not truth. It 
is purely a dissecting laboratory where truths are pried loose from their setting 
and dispassionately carved into fragments of the whole. Father Bull admits 


the necessity of a truth-finding institution. In this he and Father Smith agree. 
Therefore, all that Father Smith writes at length of the necessity of “research 
as such,” the “research mind,” the ‘‘research attitude” does not affect Father 


Bull’s position in any way. Like Newman, Father Bull admits the necessity 
of pure research; but he denies that research as used in the modern graduate 
school can have any part in the integrated plan of complete Catholic education. 
Scientific academies are useful and requisite but not as university functions. 
The lesson Father Smith attempts to read Father Bull on the relation of reve- 
lation and research is equally beside the point at issue. Father Smith writes as 
one who has been forced by the pressure of local conditions to sacrifice the 
traditional concept of a graduate school and cannot easily or solidly defend 
his position. 

For what is the traditional function of a graduate school? We find our 
question answered in anticipation by Newman in the preface to his Discourses 
on the Idea of a University. He quotes Cardinal Gerdil who points out the 
essential opposition between scientific or research academies and the university 
itself. The university is to teach and the research unit is to discover more 
truths. Continuing, Newman describes how the nature of the case, the history 
of philosophy combine to recommend to us the division of intellectual labor 
between academies and universities. The former primarily contemplates science 
itself ; the latter primarily is concerned with the students to be educated. And 
the real cultivation of the mind which Newman speaks of as a liberal educa- 
tion is the result of university training. Later, Newman draws out in detail 
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the sound educational policy of the traditional Catholic integral plan which 
he has only outlined in his preface. 

In summary, then, Father Bull views the graduate school as a prolonga- 
tion of the college. Its function differs from the latter not in kind but in 
degree. Hence a Catholic graduate school, true to its traditional function, 
can have no part in the disintegrating and dehumanizing search for new 
truths that characterizes the modern graduate school. The aim of the Catholic 
graduate school must ever be not a search for truths but for a more compre- 
hensive perception of truth which for him can only be a more accurate and 
hence newer view of truth itself. 

Father Smith, on the contrary, defining the graduate school in terms of 
the modern concept of a truth-finding institution, declares that research as 
such is necessary and cannot be neglected by the Catholic. Father Bull admits 
its necessity but denies that such a purpose can be integrated in the Catholic 
plan of education in the place of the traditional graduate school. Such pro- 
fessional research belongs with the other purely professional or vocational 
units; it does not belong immediately after the undergraduate college courses. 
For Father Smith college training would close the educational as opposed 
to the vocational process. The graduate school with its modern idea of re- 
search would seek new truths and not a deeper penetration into the reality 
of truth. For Father Bull the undergraduate college has only slightly lifted 


aside the veil of reality and the graduate school carries forward the educa- 
tional process integrally and more profoundly. This rather than Father 
Smith’s position has the benediction of Newman. ‘This concept too is being 
more widely appreciated daily even by modern educators. It is assuredly 
traditional and we Catholics should long hesitate to abandon tradition in a 
traditionless world. 


STEPHEN F. McNAMEE. 
Georgetown University. 


THE QUESTION OF AN HIstTorRICAL APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY 


EDITOR: ‘That Professor Gilson’s Unity of Philosophical Experience 
should cause considerable comment and discussion is scarcely surprising; but 
that it should cause the sort of discussion that it has and raise the sort of dif- 
ficulties that it has is, I confess, a surprise to me. Writing in Bulletin 
thomiste (Vol. V, No. 8, October-December, 1938, pp. 487-489) and 
Blackfriars (Vol. XX, No. 229, April, 1939, pp. 305-308), respectively, 
D. Salman, O.P., and Q. Johnston, O.P., express the same philosophical 
dissatisfaction that Father Douglas felt in reviewing Professor Gilson’s 
Unity and in answering my remarks on his review (cf. THouGutT, Vol. 


XIII, No. 51, December, 1938, pp. 684-686; Vol. XIV, No. 52, March, 
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1939, pp. 120-125). While these European reviews indicate that Father 
Douglas is not alone in his criticism or in his dissatisfaction, it is more 
pertinent to my discussion to point out the attitude which dominates the 
views of Father Douglas as well as of the English and Belgian reviewers. 

It is asked by all three writers how one can speak of philosophical prin- 
ciples in a philosophical way, judge the philosophical success and significance 
of different philosophies, as well as speak of the unity of philosophical ex- 
perience—and do all this, not as a philosopher, but as an historian. How 
can one come to the evaluation and assertion of philosophical principles as 
an historian? What, Father Salman wants to know, does one mean by 
the historical “success” of a philosophical system or the historical demonstra- 
tion of the historical “success” of Thomism? And what, Father Douglas 
wants to know, can the historian, as an historian, say about philosophical 
truth? The answer is fairly obvious. In the sense in which these questions 
are understood by those who raise them, the answer is that the historian 
cannot pretend to any such thing. But the difficulty really begins here. For 
the point is not that the reviewers are thus vindicated against the philosophical 
pretentions of an historian; the point is why they should suppose that an 
historian has such pretentions or think it necessary to accuse him of having 
them. And, more specifically, the issue between Father Douglas and myself 
is a real question only because Father Douglas thinks that, in my view, the 
historian is usurping the function of the philosopher. 

Since I propose to return at a later date to a more direct treatment of 
the question itself of an historical approach to philosophy, I shall limit my- 
self here to asking one question. I had asked in my previous discussion how 
it was possible for the historian to report the ideas of philosophers as facts, 
unless he experiences them also as truths. Of the two interpretations of 
this statement that Father Douglas offers, I am not ready to accept either 
without qualifications. I did not mean that the historian can comprehend 
ideas only by asserting their truth, nor did I mean that as a consequence 
of studying philosophers the historian himself learns to become a philosopher. 
The first is untenable, as Father Douglas himself indicates, and the second 
is irrelevant. But is there not another way in which the historian, without 
being formally a philosopher, can nevertheless be concerned with philosophi- 
cal truth? If I am not mistaken, the whole issue reduces itself to how we 
answer this question. Father Douglas answers it negatively, while I think 
that an affirmative answer is possible. To put it differently, since the subject 
matter that he is studying is philosophical, the historian must proceed in a 
way that is sufficiently philosophical in order to guarantee that he does not 
miss the experiences of the thinkers that he is studying. If the historian 
does this, how can his work help but have a philosophical significance? Very 
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well, answers Father Douglas, but that significance is not formal to his 
science. But apart from the question that the history of philosophy is cer- 
tainly not a science, it may be asked whether this is not a supposition to be 
examined rather than a conclusion established by the facts. 

Why should we consider that “the historian of philosophy remains ex- 
ternal to the history of philosophy’? Granted that an historian is not a 
philosopher, is there no significance attaching to the fact that he is con- 
cerned to study philosophers and that he cannot do so adequately unless he 
reenacts their philosophical experiences in the process of interpreting them? 
What are we to call the fact that it is to the experiences of philosophers that 
the historian gives intellectual life, even though he is simply reporting these 
experiences? Let me agree with Father Douglas that the historian reports 
these experiences as a matter of “mere fact.’’ But this mere fact is a philo- 
sophical fact. In reporting it, is there no sense in which the historian, as 
historian, is engaged in a philosophical work? When an historian (or even a 
philosopher) studies the ideas of great thinkers in order to help his own 
discovery of the truth, would Father Douglas call that activity historical or 
philosophical? When, for example, we follow the reflections of Plotinus 
in his search for truth, and we make scme effort to report what he thought 
the truth to be, would Father Douglas concede that, while such a report 
may be historical, it is also in some sense philosophical? We study what 
men have thought, says St. Thomas Aquinas, in order to discover the truth. 
How can there be philosophical value in such an historical study if, since 
it is not formally philosophy, we are asked to believe that it is therefore 
not philosophical ? 

That which distinguishes an historian of philosophy from a philosopher 
is surely not that the historian is not concerned with philosophical ideas, 
whereas the philosopher is. The difference rather is that whereas the philoso- 
pher is concerned directly with philosophical truth, the historian is concerned 
with what philosophers have thought philosophical truth to be. It is true 
that the context of the analysis of an historian is the mind of the philosopher 
that he happens to be studying; but it is also true that, since that mind is 
itself philosophizing, the historian does not escape philosophical truth, even 
though he does not face it directly. I should be willing to go much farther 
even than Father Douglas in the direction of allowing to each philosopher 
his own uniqueness, and I should therefore be perfectly willing to deny 
to the historian the right to arrive, as a matter of mere history, at the as- 
sertion of metaphysical principles. There is no metaphysical paradise for 
the historian to investigate nor is there one for the philosopher to inhabit. 
But having allowed to each philosopher his own individuality, and having 
recognized that the historian is concerned to study philosophical ideas under 
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such highly individual conditions, I must insist also that the work of the his- 
torian of ideas is richer in philosophical significance than Father Douglas 
is willing to concede. 

And it is perhaps here that the historian can see in philosophers some- 
thing that they do not always see in themselves. For while philosophers 
very often find it difficult to understand one another, and even more difficult 
to agree with one another, the historian can see in their very lack of com- 
munication and agreement common philosophical truths which are the hid- 
den mystery of all their efforts and which they reveal even at the moment 
of their greatest disagreements. The historian does not deduce such meta- 
physical truths; he simply asserts what Professor Gilson has asserted as a 
mere matter of historical fact. Such an assertion has not the status or the 
necessity that the metaphysician sees in it. On this point Father Douglas 
is eminently right, but perhaps the point does not touch the historian. For 
like Plato the dramatist, the historian is telling a likely story when he dis- 
courses on the unity of philosophical experience; a story which is truer in 
its vision than in its machinery, but a story which can be seen clearly ex- 
pressed only through such machinery; for in that story, so told, there lie the 
experiences and the lessons of philosophical thinking from Plato to the 


present day. 
ANTON C., PEcis. 


Fordham University, New York. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE MIND oF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Franz Boas. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. x, 285. $2.75. 


The Mind of Primitive Man is of wider interest than its title suggests ; for 
in this revised and enlarged edition of a work first published in 1911, Dr. 
Boas again offers us a thorough discussion of the problem of relative racial 
abilities. Fortunately, the Nazi racist madness has made American public 
opinion more ready to receive the lesson taught by Dr. Boas; we Americans 
have truly grown somewhat skeptical of the Nordic nonsense of which we 
drank so heavily during the Ku Klux Klan carousal a decade ago, nor do we 
boast that our discriminatory immigration laws pointed the path to Hitler 
in his making racial prejudice the foundation of national policy. 

The past cannot be undone but if the message of The Mind of Primitive 
Man is somehow brought to the masses of the people, our nation will be 
spared a repetition of its record of racial hatreds. For the author sums up 
the evidence bearing on the question of relative racial capabilities and authori- 
tutively adjudges the case in favor of the superiority of any particular race 
as “unproven.” His dispassionate appraisal of the evidence shows that neither 
the anatomical, physiological and psychological dissimilarities of the races, nor 
their unequal cultural achievements justify our concluding that there exist 
inherent racial inequalities. 

As a true scientist the author is careful to point out our present ignorance 
in matters of human heredity, eugenics and social relations and he emphasizes 
the need of a wide and profound investigation in these fields. Until then 
the public should be chary of soi-disant reformers who attribute their particular 
panaceas to a supposedly omniscient science. 

It is to be hoped that our legislators will take the ideas of Dr. Boas to 
heart and that our educators will help to introduce them to the masses of the 
people. If the rank and file of the Catholic laity appreciated that the white 
man’s assumption of racial superiority is without scientific foundation, the 
apostolate of the Church would be made easier ; then white and Colored would 
the sooner be gathered into “one body, partaking of the one bread.” 

ARTHUR F. SHEA. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF SOUTH ARABIA. Translation from the Arabic with 
Linguistic, Geographic, and Historic Notes of the Eighth Book of Al- 
Hamdani’s Al-Iklil. By Nabih Amin Faris. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press. Pp. 119. $2.50. 


THE YoruBA HusBANpb-WiFE Cope. By Edward Ward, M.A. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. Anthropological 


Series, No. 6. Pp. viii, 178. $1.75. 


THe HicH Priest’s Grave. Chichen Itza, Yucatan, Mexico. A Manu- 
script by Edward H. Thompson. Prepared for Publication, with Notes 
and Introduction by J. Eric Thompson. Anthropological Series. Chicago: 
Field Museum of Natural History. Publication 412. Pp. 64. 75c. 


Dr. Faris’ work, as is evident, is not an archeologic field study but is 
based on an important manuscript. The author of the manuscript ibn-Ahmad 
ibn-Ya’qub, was, according to Professor Faris, one of the most versatile and 
prolific South Arabian scholars. Like other men of learning he met reverses, 
having been cast into prison for a lampoon directed against the Prophet. 
This was about the year 927 A.D. He died in prison in the year 945. 

His writings were chiefly in the fields of history and geography. These 
are of importance because there is little known from other sources of the 
earlier cultural history of the South Arabians. Other states had relation 
with the region, among them the Minaean, the Sabaean, and the first and 
second Himyarite kingdoms. Islam is partly responsible for the destruction 
of the early culture of Southern Arabia, i.e., of Arabia before the conquest 
by Mahomet. 

Though other Moslem writers have told the story of Arabia before the 
invasion of Islam, the work of al-Hamdani outranks them all. He shows 
what a high degree of material culture—cities, dams, artesian wells, fine 
roads, sky scrapers—the natives of South Arabia had attained. 

A very complete index and a map of Ancient Arabia (peoples, places and 
routes) enhance the value of this painstaking original translation. Historic, 
geographic, and linguistic’ notes are added to explain the text. A Marco 
Polo-like naiveté characterizes some of the narrations and descriptions of 
this old Arabian chronicler. 

The work forms Vol. III of Princeton Oriental Texts. 

Father Ward, the author of this careful study of an important phase 
of African culture, is a member of the Society of African Missions, and 
spent four years among the Yoruba. After considerable study he succeeded 
in mastering their difficult tone language, sufficiently to be able “to work 
through the Yoruba language with the natives.” He had previously written 
a study on Marriage among the Yoruba (The Catholic University of America 
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Anthropological Series, Nov. +, 1937), of which the present work may be 
considered a sequel and amplification. 

“The Yoruba are a Negro people who dwell in a portion of southwestern 
Nigeria with a relatively short strip of coastline along the Bight of Benin. 
At the census of 1931, they numbered 3,166,164, being classed as the third 
largest ribe in Nigeria.” 

Father Ward treats his theme rather fully, with quite a number of strik- 
ing examples, under three captions: “The Husband-Wife Relationship in 
General among the Yoruba”; “The Husband’s Obligations to His Wife”; 
“The Wife’s Obligations to Her Husband.” 

Though virginity on the part of the woman “is prized in all cases,” there 
is much sexual looseness. West Africa is of importance in primitive culture, 
for having developed “‘secret societies” like the Ogboni and Oro. To both 
these societies the author refers in this interesting study. 

Publication 412 of the Field Museum of Natural History is a contribu- 
tion to the ever expanding field of Mayan archeology. It is the joint work 
of the two Thompsons who are not related: 


In 1896 the late Edward H. Thompson, at that time United States Consul in 
Progreso, Yucatan, Mexico, and owner of the hacienda of Chichen Itza, investigated 
some ruins of his estate. Some of the material he discovered found its way to the 
United States, where it was eventually purchased by Field Museum, together with 
Thompson’s report on the excavations. 

J. Eric Thompson, who has written extensively on Central American 
ethnology, appraises the report of his namesake, in the light of recent ad- 
vances in Mayan antiquities. There is a short bibliography. 

ALBERT MUNTSCH. 


Tue Oricin oF Lire. By A. I. Oparin. Translated by Sergius Morgulis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii, 270. $2.75. 


This work by the Assistant Director of the Biochemical Institute of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science first discusses and rejects as inadequate all 
previous theories of the origin of life, and then presents in detail the author’s 
own theory. Apparently the result of a good deal of critical study and 
thought, his theory is novel in a number of interesting features. 

According to Oparin, life did not originate suddenly and spontaneously 
from “structureless solutions of organic substances,” but by a gradual evolu- 
tion of matter into structural organic compounds, life being only one of the 
stages in the course of the historic development of matter. 

In classical theory, carbon dioxide was the beginning of life and the earliest 
living organisms were autophytic. Oparin maintains that carbon first 
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appeared on our earth in the form of hydrocarbons, and that carbon dioxide, 
2s well as the oxygen of our atmosphere, are the result of life processes; the 
first organisms were heterophytic. He shows how the earliest waters of our 
cooling earth must have held in solution a variety of organic substances. Their 
interaction with one another and with the water built up primary proteins, 
liquids, carbohydrates, and in time hydrophil colloids and coacervates, or semi- 
liquid colloidal gels. In these colloidal gels the particles were oriented in 
relation to one another, and thus they became the first structural units, sepa- 
rated from their medium by a shell of oriented molecules. This separation 
and partial isolation allowed further differentiation and, by absorption and 
assimilation of the surrounding medium, resulted in growth. 

The interaction of catalysts, catalyst-promoters and enzymes with the coa- 
cervates established a competition in growth velocities between different 
coacervates, and resulted in a struggle for existence (a strictly biological 
factor), and the survival of those coacervates which were best adapted to the 
environmental conditions. 

Thus far the author’s theory has much to recommend it and is substantiated 
by chemical proofs. His argument for the further evolution of coacervates 
and the ultimate emergence of living units is very sketchy and much more 
speculative. The struggle for existence is stated to have resulted in new com- 
pounds, new combinations, new systems of coordination of chemical processes, 
new inner mechanisms, which made possible new transformations of matter 
and energy “which hitherto were entirely unthinkable,” until finally systems 
of a still higher order, the simplest primary organisms appeared. 

Oparin betrays his ignorance of Catholic dogma when he claims that St. 
Augustine “established the theory of spontaneous generation as a dogma, 


sustained by all the force of authority of the Christian Church.” 
Joun A. FRiscu. 


OriGIN LEGEND OF THE NAVAHO ENEMy Way. By Father Berard Haile. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 320. $3.50. 


SINGING FOR Power. By Ruth Murray Underhill. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. Pp. vii, 158. $2.00. 


It has become the practice of many field workers in anthropology to pub- 
lish important texts in the religion, folk-lore and mythology of primitive 
people, not only in translation, but in the original language. This is a great 
desideratum as it permanently records material which is becoming rarer as 
the tribes are gradually succumbing to Western “civilization.” Anthropos, the 
well-known international journal of ethnology and linguistics, is becoming 
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more favorably known to students of primitive culture because it has followed 
this practice since its foundation in 1906. 

Father Berard Haile, who has spent many years as a missionary in the 
Navaho field, has made a solid contribution to the number of texts now 
available to students of aboriginal American language and folk-lore. The 
volume forms Number 17 of the Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology. 

The text here presented offers a much-needed supplement to two earlier 
studies of Navaho ceremonial complexes by the late Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews. The Enemy Way includes cosmogonic myth, folk-lore, traditions, 
medical practices, animal stories, legends and rituals. The whole series of 
incidents here narrated is “commonly known to white residents [of the Navaho 
country] as the war-dance, one of the most popular of Navaho ceremonials.” 

Quite different from the foregoing is the book by Ruth Murray Underhill, 
though the general theme of the two books is similar. There is no elaborate 
“ethnological documentation,” no study of mythological motifs or of cultural 
parallels, no citing of the usual authorities on the Southwest. 

But instead of this we have a direct and vivid presentation of the “soul 
life” of this rather little-known group of peaceful aborigines of the Arizona 
desert—of their soul life as it expresses itself in song. As the life and pros- 
perity of the people depend so much on rain, we are prepared to hear that 
“the songs deal with the holiest of all things to the desert people, rain. To 
them rain is endued with a life-giving loveliness; it is life itself.” 

As in other primitive groups, recitation of songs among the Papago is 
entrusted to a select few: 

In every Papago village there is an old man whose hereditary function it is to 


recite their Bible. The accepted time for the recitation is those four nights in 
Winter “when the sun stands still” before turning back from that southern journey 


which, it seems, might take its light away forever. 


The Papago are closely related to the Pima, and like the latter, are expert 
basket makers. They were evangelized by the famous Arizona pioneer and 
missionary, the “Padre on horseback”—Eusebio Kino, S.J. Among them 


the power of song was an honor to be earned; it could not be assumed lightly at 
the mere whim of an individual. The describing of a desired event in the magic 
of beautiful speech was to them the means by which to make that event take place. 


The book is illustrated with sketches drawn on the spot or from descrip- 
tions given by old Papago men and women. The volume forms a good sup- 
plement to Papago Music, by Frances Densmore (Bureau of American Eth- 


nology, Bulletin 90). 
ALBERT MunrTSsCH. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Pierre J. Marique. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. xv, 347. $2.50. 


EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM AND Democracy. Second Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. vi, 292. 


$2.25. 


Professor Marique’s latest contribution to educational literature appears at 
a very favorable time. Several years ago such a book would scarcely have been 
given a hearing outside the comparatively narrow confines of Catholic higher 
education. Its appearance, however, in the well-known Prentice-Hall Educa- 
tion Series and at a time when reaction against experimentalism has caused 
interest in and discussion of saner philosophies, will guarantee for this book a 
rather wide range of readers of varied educational convictions. In the intro- 
duction, E. George Payne, editor of the series, states clearly the important 
place this work occupies: “The significance of this book, however, is that it 
represents a point of view, presented at its best, too long neglected in the 
philosophy that has almost dominated educational thinking in the twentieth 
century.” 

Since the author’s primary intention was the writing of a text for students 
of education in Catholic colleges and universities, he does not indulge in too 
lengthy discussions of his topics. But in very intelligible language, so refreshing 
in comparison with the jumble and jargon of much pedagogical writing, 
Professor Marique begins with a critical examination of the leading non- 
Christian philosophies that influence modern educational thought. His 
summaries and criticisms of naturalism, socialism, and nationalism give striking 
evidence of careful thinking and compilation. These are followed by an 
exposition of the Christian philosophy of education, first from the viewpoint 
of society, then from that of the individual. Most of the remaining chapters 
are devoted to the application of this Christian philosophy to every essential 
phase of education: physical, intellectual, esthetic, moral and religious. “All 
through the book, the teachings of accepted Catholic philosophy are the guiding 
posts: now and then, in order to avoid possible misunderstandings, they are 
briefly stated by way of introduction to the treatment of some subject.” 

One of Professor Marique’s most interesting chapters is that on educational 
aims and ideals. Within the limits of twenty pages he presents a lucid evalua- 
tion of nine important aims, each of which forms the core of an entire system 
of educational theory. In another thought-provoking chapter the author shows 
how correct principles regarding the nature of the intellect should operate in 
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the construction of a curriculum. The conclusions of this section will be a 
hard saying to most moderns. Finally, no better explanations of the purpose 
and lofty position of religious education could have been chosen than the 
extracts quoted from the Encyclical of Pius XI on Christian education, from 
the legislation of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, and from the 
Pastoral Letter issued by the Hierarchy of the United States in 1919. 

Any adverse criticism of The Philosophy of Christian Education is rather 
difficult to conceive. A reader with a passion for technicalities might object 
to the use of a loose phrase here and there as, for example, calling obedience 
a “cardinal virtue” or speaking of the psychologically distasteful “stream of 
consciousness.” In any case, critics will have to admit that in his book Pro- 
fessor Marique has provided a healthy dose of “essentialism” to help overcome 
the “progressive” poison in our educational system. 

Never before have the educators of America been united so vociferously in 
fighting a common cause as they are today in their much-publicized battle for 
the “preservation of democracy.” Not to be outdone in patriotism by other 
educational bodies, the three-year-old John Dewey Society has devoted each of 
its yearbooks to a study of democracy in its various relationships with Ameri- 
can education. Educational Freedom and Democracy, the second of the 
Society’s efforts, was written by nine famed Deweyite educators guided by the 
editors, H. B. Alberty and Boyd H. Bode, both of Ohio State University. 

In the beginning the claim is made that the whole book is built on the 
assumption that the schools of our democracy have a sacred responsibility of 
giving their pupils a thorough knowledge of the democratic way of life. At 
first blush one might be inclined to subscribe to this seemingly lofty purpose, 
supposing, of course, that democracy and freedom are understood in their 
ordinary, common-sense meanings. But a perusal of the very first chapter on 
the meaning of freedom first areuses and then confirms the suspicion that the 
John Dewey Society is no longer content with the dictionary most people have 
always found satisfactory. Freedom and democracy are just two more victims 
of an inexorable evolutionary process; their essence today is no longer what it 
was yesterday. For freedom, say the united followers of ‘““America’s Greatest 
Philosopher,” is not liberty from all unlawful, unrighteous restraint and 
persecution but rather liberty from all belief, ‘“‘preparedness for a continuous 
remaking of beliefs.” And from this it follows that democracy is not, as we 
had foolishly supposed, a government based on the fundamental, sacred rights 
of the individual, on respect for the dignity of each human person, but rather 
democracy in a government whose one and only enemy is every form of authori- 


tarianism. 
Beginning with these supposedly self-evident assumptions, the champions of 
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democracy proceed in the various chapters to consider democracy’s problems 
as they manifest themselves in the multiple stages of the educational process 
from the elementary school on through to adult education. In every chapter 
the inevitable issue is raised: democracy versus authoritarianism. Democracy, 
they conclude, gives you the choice of science or religion, a philosophy of 
eternal verities or one which is subject to change as situations change: 


If any wish to defend such things as . . . the doctrine that we have “inalienable 
natural rights,” let it be on whatever merits they may show when tried, not because 
some former metaphysical systems uphold them. Meanwhile we who criticize these 
outmoded conceptions must understand their origins if we are to combat them in- 


telligently. 


Strange words in the mouth of one who pleads for democracy but that is what 
the stupid medievalist must expect for having failed to keep his intelligence 
free. 

Cleverly enough, the contributors to the yearbook make their arguments 
seem quite plausible by using the educational methods of Germany, Russia, 
and Italy as examples to prove that any form of authoritarianism is radically 
antagonistic to the democratic ideal. By mentioning these extremes, they 
succeed in the implication that all school systems, Catholic schools, for 
example, which recognize ‘he principle of rightly constituted authority, are to 
be placed in exactly the same category as the undemocratic, propagandistic 
schools of the European dictatorships. Books of this type, camouflaging their 
true purpose behind ‘‘a certain fuzziness of academic thought,” are ample 
evidence that many educational groups in this country have launched a deter- 
mined drive to stigmatize all institutes of learning that are not tax-supported 
as being opposed to democracy’s ideal of the free exercise of human intelligence. 

In between these false statements and implications are some worth-while 
observations gathered from the experience of the various writers. Their 
arguments against Federal control of education are well put, as is the con- 
vincing plea for greater recognition of the rights of public school teachers. And 
very commendable is the yearbook committee’s stand against identifying the 
interests of the school with those of political, social, or labor groups, such as 
the C.I.O. The most interesting chapter is the last on the purpose and 
activities of such educational organizations as the American Association of 
University Professors, the Association of American Colleges, and the National 
Education Association. 

Professor Marique in the preface to his book states that one of the chief 
objectives of his book is ‘‘to show that the Christian conception of education is 
at once comprehensive, liberal, and democratic.” After reading the John 
Dewey Society’s futile attempt to propose effective means for preserving true 
democracy, one wishes that Marique had emphasized that word democratic 
just a little more throughout the text. For only by a counter-charge, not 
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necessarily so vociferous but certainly as effective, will Catholic educators 
succeed in keeping before the eyes of the public the important truth that 
Christian education always has been and still is the real “bulwark of 


democracy.” 
Paut C. REINERT. 


EXPERIENCE AND EpucatIion. By John Dewey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xxi, 116. $1.25. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AT THE CRossroADs. By Boyd H. Bode. New 
York: Newson and Company. Pp. 128. $1.00. 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE. By Norman Foerster. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. vii, 103. $1.25. 


On Goinc To CoLiece. Edited by the Publishers. New York: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 298. $1.85. 


John Dewey has spent years elaborating, as a recent issue of a news weekly 
puts it, on the theme that “experience is the best teacher.” ‘This sounds so 
much like a commonplace axiom of common sense that one may wonder why 
he has gone to such great pains, by the lecture platform and the printed word, 
to impress upon the educators of America the significance of this trite evangel. 
The reason is that the educational significance of ‘‘experience” in the Dewey 
frame of reference is not identical with, nor even comparable to, the colloquial 
meaning of the term. For it is upon the basis of the concept of “experience” 
that Mr. Dewey claims to erect his theory of man and his scheme of education. 

Mr. Dewey recognized the fact that “all social movements involve conflicts 
which are reflected intellectually in controversies.” He further believes that, 
in the face of controversy over a philosophy of education, the true course to 
pursue is not that of seeking the via media, or of following the eclectic policy 
of selecting from the offering of all the schools. “The formulation of the 
business of the philosophy of education . . . means the necessity of the intro- 
duction of a new order of conceptions leading to new modes of practice.” So, 
instead of forming the principles of his philosophy of education by way of 
reaction against any established scheme, or by way of eclectic compromise, he 
seeks to “call attention to the larger and deeper issues of education so as to 
suggest their proper frame of reference.” 

These “larger and deeper issues” suggest the organization of the present 
volume. By scanning the chapter headings, the reader gets a good idea of what 
these issues are, according to Mr. Dewey. First there is “Traditional vs. 
Progressive Education,” wherein Mr. Dewey suggests two subsequent focal 
points of his new order of ideas—experience and freedom—for in traditional 
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education “the required subject-matter, the methods of learning and behaving 
are ... beyond the reach of the experience the young learners already possess. 
Consequently, they must be imposed. . . .” ““The Need of a Theory of Experi- 
ence” flows from the conclusions arrived at in the first chapter, viz, that the 
experiences of children in traditional schools “are wrong and defective from 
the standpoint of connection with further experience.” ‘The implication, and 
in fact the expressed verdict, is that the traditional school got along “without 
any consistently developed philosophy of education. About all it required in 
that line was a set of abstract words like culture, discipline, . . . heritage,” 
etc. Progressive schools, on the contrary, must be directed by articulate and 
coherent ideas, by a philosophy of education based upon a philosophy of 
experience. 

In “Criteria of Experience,” Mr. Dewey postulates the two criteria of 
continuity and interaction. The latter suggests the need of a chapter on “Social 
Control,” which, in turn, suggests a treatment of ““The Nature of Freedom.” 
Whereas social control consists in the thoughtful planning by the educator of 
the situation conducive to social organization to which the pupils will con- 
tribute and conform, the freedom spoken of is the freedom of intelligence, 
which is an end insofar as it implies the ability to select and order means to 
carry chosen ends into operation. 

The next logical consideration is “The Meaning of Purpose,” and the most 
significant point here is that “the purpose grows and takes shape through the 
process of social intelligence.” In his “Progressive Organization of Subject- 
Matter,” Dewey reiterates his position on the “systematic utilization of scien- 
tific method as the pattern and ideal of intelligent exploration and exploitation 
of the potentialities inherent in experience.” In the concluding chapter, he 
returns to this theme: ““Experience—The Means and Goal of Education.” 

This book will be deservedly welcomed by those who have tried to put into 
practice the “progressive” principles of education. Mr. Dewey has actually 
clarified some of the issues, for example, freedom and social control which 
have been bewilderingly misinterpreted by so many. But Mr. Dewey throws 
no further light, beyond a new emphasis on ideas, upon his key concept of 
experience. ‘Then, too, despite his efforts to be non-controversial, he does 
seem to presuppose the validity of all the stock objections brought against tradi- 
tional education. He is as pragmatic as ever, as fearful of the spiritual and 
the supernatural and of any absolute values which may be the goal of the 
educative process. He recognizes the value of the past, yet he is not sure how 
to make use of it. He suspects that man is destined for something outside of 
and higher than himself and yet he profers no higher goal than further experi- 
ence and social service. 

Professor Bode’s latest book is another indication of his lively critical 
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interest in contemporary educational philosophy, both within and without the 
“progressive” fold. He is an able critic, capable of delineating the issues and 
reinterpreting the challenge of progressive education, which he calls “‘a fighting 
doctrine.” He adequately analyzes the key points in the progressive philosophy 
—the connection with democracy, the doctrine of interest, the concepts of needs 
and growth, the child-centered pedagogy, the emphasis on social education. 
But although he very satisfactorily points out the dilemmas that lurk in the 
application of these key principles, he seems to be able to go no further; in fact, 
he does not appear to want to go any further. Perhaps, in the light of the 
title of his volume, we are asking too much. He does indicate the crossroads, 
but he offers no guide for further travel. However, the book is valuable for his 
interesting and penetrating analysis of the sources of confusion that have been 
only too evident in the practical application of the ‘‘progressive’’ principles. 

Five papers, variously related to the subject indicated by the title, go to 
make up the volume by the Director of the School of Letters of the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Foerster, in a previous work, The American State 
University, developed, with convincing vigor and clarity, the thesis that ‘‘the 
American State University has devoted itself to ends that are not ends, to 
truths that are only half-truths, to services that have turned to be disservices, 
to practicalities that have become impracticalities and absurdities.”’ ‘The con- 
cluding challenge of that book was to the effect that general education cannot 
survive unless it is liberal, and that liberal education cannot thrive unless it is 
humanistic. In the present volume, he is concerned with the typical American 
“small college,” and the two-year college of the University of Chicago as well, 
which offers four years of liberal education. He comes to the conclusion that 
the liberal college, if it is to survive, must develop a point of view dominantly 
humanistic or spiritual, and it must do so soon. 

In his opening chapter, Dr. Foerster traces once more the development of 
the basic principles of modern education—humanitarianism and individualism. 
The former is a materialistic corruption of the old humanistic and religious 
dispensation, while the latter is a degeneration of humane individualism. As 
a result, we are burdened with an individualism that is so bound up with 
notions of service as to be servile, and a humanitarianism that begins, not with 
the individual person, but with the social environment. Both humanism and 
religion hold that the way out of our present social chaos is by the reform 
of the individual ; humanitarianism and materialism hold that the way out is 
through social reform. In the old dispensation, the true dualism was within 
the individual ; it is the modern fashion to see the true dualism in the conflict 
of the individual with society. 

Dr. Foerster then studies two contemporary panaceas: the proposals of the 
Teachers College of Columbia University group and the Chicago College 
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plan. He acknowledges the negative contribution made by the authors of The 
Educational Frontier. ‘They have effectively broken the idols still worshipped 
by the mass of educationists. But what new human pattern, what new con- 
ception of the good life, do they offer in place of the outmoded conceptions 
which they decry? None at all, says Dr. Foerster, or at least none worthy of 
the name. They propose to remake the social order by revamping the old 
liberalism into collectivism. The word social is repeated in their writings 
“until it becomes a sort of incantation, a warm feeling rather than a concept, 
a form of mysticism or hypnotism.” ‘Their philosophy is the instrumentalism 
of Dewey which rests upon a fusion of the experimental method with a social 
or humanitarian urge. This formula leads, not to any social gospel, but only 
to the startling reality of individual differences. ‘There is ample external 
gregariousness, but scant inner community.” And the effect of all this upon 
liberal education has been confusing, if not disastrous. 

The Chicago College plan was liberal in purpose, to the extent that it 
provided for a common core of educational experience; it strove to recognize 
the fact that students are not only individuals but human beings. But it 
contradicted its own theory by providing specialization too early, and by 
devoting so little time to general and liberal education that it tends to become 
superficial education. 

Dr. Foerster now turns his attention to the formation of the liberal college 
curriculum. He rejects the old elective principle of selection which has worked 
out so badly, “and would probably have been discarded long ago but for 
... the intellectual bankruptcy of the faculty .. . and the cult of individual 
differences.”” He finds survey courses and adult activity courses and social 
planning equally impracticable. The only true way of determining a curricu- 
lum for the liberal arts college is by adopting a course with a genuine intellec- 
tual content. This can be done by reintroducing into the course of study the 
great books of the world, and these will be handled by teachers with a liberal 
point of view—teachers who realize and bring home to their students “that 
a man reveals his humanity and becomes truly free or liberal by the exercise 
of his gift of reason, by the discipline of his imagination, by ethical restraint 
and integrity, by justice and altruism toward his fellows, and by humility 
toward what is above his humanity.” 

The whole tone of this book is splendid, the thought lucid and stimulating 
and, at times, strikingly pointed. Dr. Foerster has properly judged that the 
“mind and will of twentieth-century man are sick,’ and he proposes as a 
remedy for this disease the adoption of a humanistic or religious working 
philosophy. Although not a Catholic. himself, he has a remarkable grasp of 
the Catholic position with reference to a liberal education, for he freely 
suggests that “the time may eventually come when men will have to turn to the 
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Roman Catholic Church as the only institution capable of preserving civili- 
zation.” 

To the freshmen director who is himself a “product” of a classical training, 
but fears that he is unequal to the task of adequately expressing to the fresh- 
men-to-be its true purpose and value, we heartily recommend a perusal of the 
essay on “The Ancient Classics and the New Humanism,” Professor E. K. 
Rand’s contribution to the symposium On Going to College. ‘This one essay 
alone makes it a book worth having and keeping. To the student who “would 
build a little world in the endless cosmos of knowledge and of art, a world 
which not only will offer a retreat from strenuous occupations but will give 
fresh strength for the fight and fresh insight into the issues of the present,” 
Professor Rand extends a gracious, and well-nigh compelling, invitation to the 
ancients, ‘for the reason that they are living today, and will be to you ever 
commodi quamvis longae viae comites.” ‘The other essays in the volume are 
uniformly good, with the exception, possibly, of a rather hazy and confusing 
interpretation of the place of religion in the college program and in the life for 


which the college program should provide the preparation. 
Tuomas M. Harvey. 


THE EDUCATION OF A CHRISTIAN PRINCE. By Desiderius Erasmus. Trans- 


lated, with an introduction on Erasmus and on ancient and medieval 
political thought, by Lester K. Born. New York: Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 286. $3.75. 


This volume is number XXVII of the Records of Civilization series. 
It is intended for scholars, and offers them the first complete English trans- 
lation of the Institutio principis Christiani, written by Erasmus for the in- 
struction of Prince Charles, the future Charles I of Spain and later Emperor 
Charles V. The introduction by Lester K. Born presents 130 pages of factual 
evidence, completely documented, on the political theories of Erasmus as ex- 
plained in the Jnstitutio and in his other works, on ancient theories of states- 
craft and on the ancient sources of Erasmus’ own doctrines. In addition to 
this, there is a summary of certain important treatises on the same subject 
written between the end of the classical period and the time of the composition 
of the Institutio. Mr. Born thus gives a complete picture of the long tradition 
which Erasmus was continuing when he penned his words of advice to the 
young Charles. There is very little discussion or comment on points of in- 
terest in the theories of Erasmus or of the other writers who are quoted, such 
discussion having been purposely omitted in order to give a more complete 


presentation of the facts. 
Joun J. HALLORAN. 
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THE ANATOMY OF REVOLUTION. By Crane Brinton. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. Pp. 326. $3.00. 


Although he defines revolutions as “violent changes of government,” Pro- 
fessor Brinton is chiefly concerned with the behavior of men in societies out 
of equilibrium; disclaiming any effort to establish a sociology of revolution, 
he limits his inquiry to the nature of the uniformities manifested by the Eng- 
lish (of the 1640’s), French, American and Russian—‘“revolutions in what 
may be not too uncritically called the democratic tradition” (p. 299). 

Likening revolution to a fever, he traces its course, by stages, in all four 
societies. In each there is, under the old regime, a financially embarrassed 
government unable to collect taxes and relatively inefficient; that there is in 
each a definite though unsuccessful attempt at reform is but further evidence 
of its integral weakness. Outside these governments, there are societies rela- 
tively progressive economically but in which a sufficiently important number 
of people feel themselves “cramped.” This feeling of lack of opportunity 
rather than of oppression is accompanied by an increment of class antagonisms 
and the desertion of the government by the intellectuals; in all, there is a 
decline of the spirit of compromise necessary for stability. Neither the condi- 
tion of society alone nor the agitation on the part of the intellectuals is the 
cause of revolution; no one of these uniformities present in the old regime 
should be regarded as a cause independently, for each of them is but a com- 
ponent part of a set of mutually dependent variables, the modification of one 
of which results in the modification of the others. 

Eventually there is the transition from agitation to action and the revolu- 
tion is consummated by the employment of force. The failure of the govern- 
ment to employ force successfully, regardless of the causes of this failure, is 
but a proof of its weakness; in abortive revolutions we have not the refutation 
of this contention, but simply its further support, for in such instances the 
government still knows how to employ its police power when required. In a 
most interesting chapter, inspired largely by the results of his earlier research 
on the French Revolution, the author considers “Types of Revolutionists.” 
Here the thesis that “it takes almost as many kinds of men and women to 
make a revolution as to make a world” (p. 145) is presented as a uniformity 
of all four revolutions. Though men in revolt against long-established regimes 
resort to force, they are not all demons; they are neither predominantly young 
nor all economically oppressed; they are not all theorists, but many of them, 
rather practical men. The most important distinction among them, in fact, 
is their division into moderates and extremists. 
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The defeat of the old regime is followed by the rule of the moderates, 
characterized by the attempt on their part to reassert the stability of govern- 
ment against the tendency to continued change championed by the extremists 
—lIndependents, Jacobins, Bolsheviks. One reason why the moderates fail is 
the presence of what Professor Brinton prefers to call “dual sovereignty” ; 
his explicit rejection of the word power for sovereignty (p. 161) will 
hardly please all the political philosophers. The phenomenon is simply the 
rivalry of two bodies exercising functions of government—the legal body con- 
trolled by the moderates and the revolutionary machine dominated increas- 
ingly by the extremists. In each revolution, there arrives a time when the 
moderates, deserted by the conservatives, become the victim of the machine 
which then replaces the legal government. Among the other factors respon- 
sible for the failure of the moderates, striking uniformities are discernible, 
but here as elsewhere through the book, the greatest similarities are among 
the three European revolutions, from the courses of which the American in 
many ways differs. 

With the arrival to power of the extremists, we have men possessed with 
the “full fury of the Ideal.” It is this which leads to the “Reigns of Terror 
and Virtue,” when men religiously motivated, possessed of a moral fervor 
exceeding that of the majority of men, attempt to transform mankind com- 
pletely, and as good idealists are only too willing to cut off the heads of all 
those who refuse to conform. What accounts for their success is chiefly their 
organization into a disciplined minority that does not hesitate to employ dic- 
tatorial methods; of equal importance is the passive acceptance by the masses 
of the most far-reaching interference in their private lives. When this element 
is “fed-up” there follows the proverbial “Thermidor,” a period of convales- 
cence from the fever when the émigrés and old institutions reappear. It is the 
ennui of society, born of excessive fervor on the part of the extremists, that 
initiates the period of reaction and not such dramatic incidents as Napoleon’s 
“whiff of grapeshot.”” Here as elsewhere we have evidence of the importance 
of the uniformities discernible in the study of the behavior of men in times 
of revolution. 

In summarizing the achievements of revolutions, the author emphasizes the 
distinction between the changes achieved in the institutional sphere, especially 
that of a more efficient government, and the relative resistance to change in 
the behavior of men: of their reversion to old ways, a further evidence of the 
validity of Pareto’s insistence upon the presence in society of “persistent aggre- 
gates” founded upon the sentiments rather than ideas, which undergo changes 
of that sort only with which the geologist is familiar. The first chapter of 
this book, to which we have not previously referred, is a most penetrating 
essay upon the methods of the social historian, notwithstanding the fact that 
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some earlier reviewers of The Anatomy of Revolution have manifested toward 
it a rather mild contempt; they might do well to read Professor Brinton’s 
recent article ““Un-Jeffersonian America” in the Southern Review (Autumn, 
1938, pp. 235-242). Though the present volume lacks footnotes, students 
who hesitate to accept its conclusions will not fail to derive from it and its 
bibliography, suggestions for verification and also for further research. Even 
for those who have no such ambition, the perusal of a work of stimulation and 


literary charm is its own reward. 
A. Paut LEVACK. 


THE SCOURGE OF THE CLERGY. Peter of Dreux, Duke of Brittany. By 
Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 155. 


If this little volume merits a mention here it is merely to serve as a warning. 
It is written according to the most rigorous canons of the “research seminar” : 
there are four appendices, a nine-page index and 398 footnote references to 
primary sources and secondary authorities; not to mention the map and 
genealogical tables. The person discussed is not claimed by the author to 
have any particular significance in the history of Europe or even of France. 
His outer career explains nothing important that was not otherwise clear to 
the general historian; his life of the mind and imagination did nothing to 
deepen or widen the stream of Western culture; his spiritual life, if we may 
trust his biographer, was negligible. Moreover, the writing and publication 
of the volume were, it would seem, acts of pure wilfulness: ‘““This book has 
been written because I wanted to write it . . . my personal relish for the 
details of the stormy career of this baron is hardly sufficient justification for 
inflicting another book on the overburdened shelves of our libraries.” 

If there is any general character or tone that distinguishes the work it is 
due neither to penetration nor any power of synthesis but rather to a note 
of cynicism tempered only by a clumsy, not to say clownish, banter. Thus 
Dr. Painter will write: “One cannot but admire his persistence. His record 
for calm disregard of his most solemn promises was kept unsullied to the end” 
(p. 107). Here and there will be found the evidence of something even 
more sinister than cynicism. ‘Thus: “A feudal God could perhaps overlook 
the habitual violation of most solemn oaths and the continuous instigation of 
war and rapine, but He could hardly fail to resent the oppression of His 
clergy” (p. 108). : 

Needless to say there is much in Dr. Painter’s study that will puzzle a 
mature medievalist. A ‘Peter’ on p. 10 is really Philip Augustus; ex- 
travagances of expression like “a fresh cloud of excommunications and inter- 
dicts” (p. 97) should be justified by something more than a single entry in 
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the Registres de Grégoire IX (p. 98); the cavalier remark “Malusclericus 
which may be roughly rendered as ‘the plague of the clerks’” (p. 99), eked 
out by a reference to Haut Jussé, Les papes et les ducs de Bretagne, is hardly 
enough to remove the awful suspicion that Dr. Painter thinks the French 
mauclerc has been derived from the Latin malleus clericorum; and (to give 
but one more example) the incredible naiveté of the whole of the last chapter, 
entitled “Plenary Indulgence” forces one to believe that a professor of history 
in a great university can be ignorant of the elementary truth that no indul- 
gence, however plenary, can forgive the guilt of a single sin. Dr. Painter 
writes with cheerful disdain of what must have seemed to him medieval 
subtleties: “As a crusader received a plenary indulgence for all sins which 
he had duly confessed, Peter felt that he was clearing from his soul the 
varied debris of his turbulent career” (p. 108). Again, what in the world 
does Dr. Painter mean by “a legate who could condemn their souls” (p. 112) ? 
I leave the mystery of the concluding words of this curious compilation with- 
out a comment: “Death on a crusade was a sure guarantee of salvation. Peter 
had spent a large part of his life under excommunication and yet succeeded 
in dying in the odor of sanctity. The ‘Scourge of the Clergy’ would pass 
serenely into heaven” (p. 129). I merely observe, to give these words a 
context, that, according to Dr. Painter, crusades were merely a “form of 
recreation” (p. 106) with “nights of. camp life with gay companions” (p. 
109), a “thoroughly enjoyable affair” (p. 117), that ‘Peter was no fanatic 
who burned to rescue the Holy Land” (p. 128) and that he died, not in 
battle but at sea on his way not to Jerusalem but to France. 
GERALD G. WALSH. 


Tuomas CLarKsON, A FRIEND OF THE SLAVES. By Earl Leslie Griggs. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. Pp. x, 200. $3.50. 


The two-hundred pages of this book give evidence of careful scholarship. 
While the author’s bibliography lists over forty works on the slave trade and 
abolition, exclusive of pertinent newspaper and magazine articles, he has 
garnered his facts almost exclusively from Clarkson’s own writings and volum- 
inous correspondence—making a convincing story. The text throughout is 
interspersed with direct quotations, some of them rather long, but giving the 
reader an opportunity to form his own opinion. 

True, Anthony Benezet, a forerunner of the abolition movement, and the 
one man who more than any other opened young Clarkson’s eyes to the 
abuses of the slave trade receives but lean recognition. The same is true of 
Woolman and others of that group who, in turn, relied much on the writings 
of Adam Smith and Montesquieu. These are not mentioned at all. 
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Nevertheless, this book is a definite contribution to the abolition movement 
in England, if for no other reason than for that of its objectivity and wealth 
of information. Being the only worth-while Clarkson biography in one 
hundred years, it is a necessary book. Here we have Clarkson the author, 
reformer, husband, father and friend—the friend of Coleridge, Wadsworth, 
Southey and the Lambs; of Wilberforce and Granville Sharp, all placed into 
their proper settings—heart-warming passages. Coleridge who detested the 
“vile business of book reviewing” made an exception in Clarkson’s case and 
sent his review on the latter’s History of Abolition to Jeffrey, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, with the comment that Clarkson is 


. in an awful sense of the word a benefactor of mankind: and this from the purest 
motives unalloyed by the fears and hopes of selfish superstition—and mot with that 
feverish power which fanatics acquire by crowding together, but in the native 
strength of his own moral impulses. 


Nor was Clarkson’s influence in the interest of abolition confined to 
Parliamentary activity with Wilferforce, nor to England for that matter. 
He was in touch with France, the Congress of Vienna, and with Henry 
Christoph, Black King of Hayti, over whom he had a strong and benign in- 
fluence. Clarkson died at the very mature age of eighty-six, one of the few 
men who saw their life’s work crowned with victory. Perhaps the greatest 
tribute to his unselfishness and perseverance is contained in a letter sent to the 
English and Foreign Committee for the Abolition of Slavery by the Haytian 
Ministry of Justice wherein they say that “the news of the death of Thomas 


Clarkson has struck all true friends of liberty with consternation.” 
JoHN SCHULER. 


LITERATURE 


THe Worip | Saw. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. Pp. 313. $3.00. 


I do not think Mr. Maynard needs to apologize for giving us an auto- 
biography. He is still, as he admits, too young a man to be reduced to the 
slippered and sole resource of retrospection: and we are all glad he is. We 
hope another volume of rich experience and fascinating reminiscence remains 
to be gathered from the coming years. It may lack the picturesque variety of 
the present volume, and we earnestly hope it will not have to recount’ some 
of the bleak hardships here recorded ; but we can be sure it will have plenty of 
those things which only a courageous spirit and gifted poet has to tell us. 

The span of years covered by the present volume includes an extraordinary 
range of experiences, especially in its first chapters. Besides becoming “a 
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name” Mr. Maynard has seen cities of men, and manners, climates. And he 
has been prominent as a writer for almost a whole generation. It is a long 
time since Joyce Kilmer, who used to follow assiduously Mr. Maynard in the 
New Witness, told me, as an exciting tidbit of information, that Theodore 
Maynard was a convert and a Dominican monk. He did not know that Mr. 
Maynard had been a Congregational minister in Vermont—he would have 
relished that—nor that he had worked in an American textile mill for a year 
and had been stranded in Philadelphia, working his way back to his beloved 
England like any down-and-outer in the mean squalor and privations of a 
cattle-boat. The poet laureate of England cannot boast of having survived 
a more dire and formidable novitiate of early years. 

Mr. Maynard was born in India and belonged to a non-conformist family 
sent out by an English missionary society to convert the heathen. The account 
of his early boyhood in India and his schooldays in England makes excellent 
reading and leads us to believe that the author could write a fine boys’ story. 
His parents were deeply and zealously religious, especially his mother, who 
saw Theodore drift off into the Catholic Church with puzzled wistfulness. 
Her portrait, as it is drawn here by a loving hand, is one of the best things in 
the book; and the few pages describing her last days, when her son was able 
to be with her for a brief visit, will linger long in the memory. Perhaps the 
next most interesting event is the story of the author’s conversion and recep- 
tion into the Church in London. Many literary figures pass before us, the 
two Chestertons and Belloc, Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose aloofness the 
author succeeded in breaking through, Henry Longan Stuart, vivid and intense 
in too many directions to be long-lived, and the lovable Tom Walsh, who 
comes to life in a paragraph. But I think Tom was more serious and indus- 
trious underneath than Mr. Maynard’s picture of him. 

The autobiography touches literature and life at a rather amazing number 
of points, and it is gloriously frank. Mr. Maynard is uncompromisingly 
honest and independent: it would appear to be a natural trait. For this reason 
his views of American Catholics, from the standpoint of an Englishman who 
has come to live with us, are exceedingly good reading. He has been a teacher 
in Catholic schools, and, from the reports I have heard of those who have sat 
under him, a very competent and inspiring teacher of literature. His ideas on 
the subject of lay teachers in Catholic schools are worth knowing. One wonders 
whether our teachers are worse off here than abroad; there is poverty of funds 
in both places. I suppose the circle of intellectual Catholic readers is larger 
and more alert in England than here: at least, everyone says so, including Mr. 
Maynard. Still, I know of one high-class Catholic periodical published there 
that has to be subsidized. Without American and colonial and Irish patronage 
I have a dim suspicion English Catholic periodicals of an intellectual type 
might have a hard time of it. English Catholic names in literature are fairly 
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well known by American Catholics; but how many English Catholics know 
anything about Agnes Repplier, Charles O’Donnell and Louise Imogen 
Guiney? These fiery utterances show you how Mr. Maynard can make you 
stand up in meeting. 

Another place where the author stirs our fighting blood is where he tells us 
we are not so warm-hearted as the English. Now, I agree that the English 
are warm-hearted because I met some who were; and I am sure I would have 
met many more warm-hearted English people if I were more warm-hearted 
myself. It is something—warm-heartedness—that is, except in very saintly 
people, almost necessarily a reciprocal quality. It is difficult to be warm- 
hearted to a remote person stiffened by self-consciousness and suspicion and 
carefully on his guard. In that amusing episode of Tom Daly and his two 
fellow-lecturers in the convent, one can see how the matter stands. Those 
two lecturers never would have discovered the warm-hearted side of the nuns 
only for Tom. You have to give people a little encouragement and let them 
know you want to be liked. Gilbert Chesterton wanted people to like him 
even when he was mopping the floor with them. And they did like him. 

But, even when Mr. Maynard makes one or two of my surviving hairs 
bristle, I like him and I like his book. He is a stout Catholic champion and 
an unusually skilful writer. Books like this may help to create in this great 
sprawling country something of that family spirit among Catholic writers 


which the tight little island across the Atlantic seems to find so natural. 
James J. DALy. 


CoLLECTED PoEMs OF JOHN J. Rooney. With an Introduction by Edwin 
Markham. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


Mint By Nicut. By Alfred Barrett, S.J. New York: The America Press. 
Pp. 65. $1.50. 


Father Gerard Hopkins wrote in one of his letters to Bridges that there is 
not a line in Burns which expresses the “soul of poetry,” that it is the “richness 
and beauty of his manly character” which makes his poetry. I think the new 
phrase, “pure poetry,” would have been better than the “soul of poetry.” To 
say that Burns’ poetry lacks a soul needs a long explanation. Still, I suppose, 
many of Hopkins’ modern disciples would not agree with me that it does. It 
is rather pathetic to watch the ultra-moderns in their painful contortions as 
they struggle to superinduce that Delphic madness in which the unutterable 
is uttered. The more unutterable it is, the better. They are serenely indif- 
ferent as to what kind of character is exhibited. Pure poetry at any cost! 

I do not wish to decry pure poetry. It is the best there is, although I am 
persuaded it has never yet been directly achieved by conscious and painful 
effort. But unintelligent snobbishness is the only name for the attitude which 
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affects disdain for what Hopkins calls the poetry of character. It is the poetry 
that is popular with the common run of people who have not the cultivation 
to be frozen into ecstasy by pure poetry but have the healthy normal instincts 
to admire the morally admirable, expressed simply, clearly and pleasantly in 
the way only a poet can express it. John Jerome Rooney was such a poet. 
In the words of Edwin Markham, he believed “that the first duty of a singer 
is to sing.” The public, especially the Catholic portion of it, owes a debt of 
thanks to Mr. Markham for these hundred poems which he has selected from 
a large collection. 

Judge Rooney, as his wife informs us in a short biographical sketch, was a 
busy man ; and, although he wrote and published a great many poems, attended 
and spoke at poetry meetings, with his heart in the cause of poetry, he never 
got down to the task of gathering his work together for a book. After taking 
his bachelor’s degree at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, he did distinguished 
newspaper work in Philadelphia and New York in the special field of labor 
and economics. He studied law in New York and was appointed Chairman 
of the Board of Claims, and, later, Special Counsel to the City of New York. 
His judicial decisions and opinions, and his articles on economic subjects, 
would make a large volume. 

It is very remarkable that a man so actively engaged in affairs never lost 
his first enthusiasm for poetry and remained to the end, to quote Mr. Mark- 
ham again, “a sincere and intelligent lover of the great art,” and not merely 
a lover but also a maker. Four of the poems included in this volume were 
composed in the last year of his life. Journalism was in his blood and a demo- 
cratic attitude in letters, so that most of his poems appeared first in newspapers. 
Many of these were patriotic ballads; the most famous one, written during 
the Spanish-American war, The Men Behind the Guns, inventing and passing 
into general currency a now popular phrase. Judge Rooney found inspiration 
in his Catholic religion as well as in his love of country. His 4ve Maria was 
written for the fiftieth anniversary of the Xavier Alumni Sodality and was 
read by him at the celebration. This and his other poems to our Lady are 
very beautiful. His sonnet on Marquette should be better known. 

Father Barrett’s charming little volume is, as we might expect, more modern 
in its workmanship than Judge Rooney’s. It goes to the same fountains for 
its inspiration, but, as again we might expect, is more cloistered and more 
austerely executed. Not that Father Barrett is superciliously above the 
writing of a good swinging ballad, which he attempts with success in The 
Siege of the Alcazar. His muse, however, is generally contemplative and goes 
about discovering little details of beauty which escape the casual eye. The 
workmanship is meticulous and can blend the nova and vetera, as in Franciscan 
Church, New York, with curious felicity. The poems in the third section of 
the book are the kind which probably most severely tax a poet’s skill. It is 
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strange but true that where the feelings are most intimately involved poetry 
is hardest to achieve. It requires extremely delicate treatment and Father 
Barrett shows himself equal to the task. This is a first book; and, after 
reading it, we know another American Catholic poet has arrived. If we ever 
take the Wolverine for New York, we shall think we see Father Barrett in 


the distance watching it rushing by near Poughkeepsie. 
James J. DAty. 


THE Test oF Herirace. A Russian Class-War Novel. By L. J. Gallagher, 
S.J., LL.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. Pp. 372. $2.50. 


This novel is epic in scope and treatment. The author has worked on a 
spacious surface with sweeping strokes. The background of his story is the 
vast area of Russia and the tumultuous history of its tragical transition from 
the status of a great Empire to its present uncertain and unsettled condition 
of social and political experiment. The novel has a curious suggestion of the 
huge canvases of Vereshchagin who seemed to feel that any adequate portrayal 
of Russia had to be done on an heroic scale. 

It is easily to see why Father Gallagher chose the medium of fiction to 
embody the results of his experience while conducting foreign relief missions 
in Russia shortly after the Great War. In this form he was at liberty to 
introduce countless small details, considered too trifling for the dignity of 
formal history, yet most important, nonetheless, in conveying a vivid picture, 
and in creating the atmosphere of a world-shaking catastrophe when an 
ancient Church and dynasty disappeared in a maelstrom of terrorism and 
revolution. What could history, for instance, do with the incident at the 
Zoo in Moscow? The hungry derelict tells how the lions and tigers were 
slaughtered to feed the famished populace: 


Did you ever eat sacred ibex? The officials didn’t get it all, I assure you. One day 
we had roast flamingo. The peasants ate the penguins, and the golden eagles were 
served at a Bolshevik banquet. There’s some Russian history for you to laugh at. 
However, everything is gone now, and the place is empty. 


I think the principal value of Father Gallagher’s is documentary. For 
most of us, the early stages of the Russian revolution are wrapped in obscur- 
ity. The transformation of a long-established imperial government into the 
Soviet State was a swift process of violence and change too confused and 
rapid for the ordinary eye to follow. We have here an attempt, by one who 
can almost be called an eye-witness, to indicate the steps of a complex move- 
ment. It is an illuminating analysis of a situation involving political, religious, 
economic, military and social factors, and conveys a timely lesson to all who 


think “this can’t happen to us.” 
The thread of the story is sufficient to carry us along. Princess Catherine 
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Radziwill, who was one of the class that suffered most in the revolution and 
barely came through the ordeal with her life, says in her short introduction, 
that the story is “most fascinating.” She points out how clearly the novel 
shows that a class-war merely exchanges one ruling class for another, by no 
means superior: the masses that are exploited to make the exchange possible 
are the ones who suffer most in the long run. 

The characters are few and often somewhat shadowy. Commissar Siberov, 
who plays such an important role in the novel, is, I suspect, taken from real 
life: he is almost too useful for fiction. Ivan Krassin is an interesting and 
sympathetic study of a fine intelligence born in low estate and impatient of its 
limitations, yielding to natural impulses of envy and selfish discontent. He is 
doomed to frustration; but he would have been more tragic in success. The 
picture of the Russian Church, a rather strange and remote institution to 
the Westerner, is drawn in a way to excite our interest and sympathy. The 


map on the inside covers is a happy provision. 
JAMEs J. DALY. 


AN AMERICAN WoMAN. THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH SETON. By Leonard 
Feeney, S.J. New York: The America Press. Pp. 272. $2.00. 


Dominic Gracossi. A Nosie Corsican. By Richard A. Gleeson, S.J. 
New York: The America Press. Pp. 285. $2.00. 


Father Feeney’s life of Mother Seton, the foundress of the American Sisters 
of Charity, has been before the public for nearly a year and has required 
reprinting. The judgments about it among readers and reviewers have been 
diverse. But there is no doubt that it has been widely read, and, when that 
can be said of a book about a saintly woman, whose life has been written 
several times already without attracting unusual attention, we must conclude 
that the author need not defend the way he has approached and treated his 
subject. 

The method of Father Feeney is not that false and patronizing effort to 
make the saint a regular fellow like one of ourselves, a method which Enid 
Dinnis, who is quoted to this effect in the opening sentences of the book, notes 
among some modern writers of saints’ lives, and properly condemns. A saint, 
no matter how human and friendly he tries to be, is sure to be not a quite 
comfortable person to live with, for the plain reason that by simply being 
good he reminds us too much of what we ought to be and are not. The foot- 
hills may be pleasant, but they are tempered by austere currents of air from 
the mountain peak. 

Mother Seton’s latest biographer makes no attempt to attenuate her hardy 
and supernatural heroism. We have all the granite crags, perilous passes, 
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avalanches, forlorn human hopes, dreary failures and delays, and all the 
formidable monsters that saints meet and overcome. From the social set in 
New York to the poor and despised little Bethlehem in Emmitsburg the way 
was long and arduous, and Father Feeney follows the valiant soul with a 
compassionate fidelity which would bring tears if he did not try to make us 
forget them in the exultation of watching what a soul can do with, and for, 
the love of God. If art is the seeing of life through a temperament, this little 
book is art; and, in the hands of Father Feeney, very good art. He writes 
about a saintly person with a lyric joy. And this is as it should be. If art 
has precious ointments to pour on the feet of a saint, let it be done lavishly 
and with abandon. Art can have no better employment. 

This could easily have been a depressing book for the general reader who 
has reasons of his own for not liking asceticism. Father Feeney’s method of 
avoiding the difficulty is indicated in the following extract from a letter writ- 
ten by a nun to her brother: 


Have you read Fr. L. Feeney’s “An American Woman,” the life of Mother Seton? 
Please do. The parentheses are simply too funny for words. He breaks right into 
the biography with his sore throat and his hopes that the Holy Father thinks as much 
of Mother Seton as he. I don’t know a writer who would have the nerve and the 
genius to write as he does and succeed. Please read it. I’m waiting for you to laugh 
with me. He says that although the Revolution went on during Elizabeth Seton’s 
childhood he is not going to treat of it, for what attention does a child pay to a war? 
“I myself,” he adds, “was born the night the Maine was sunk, and I never gave it 
a thought.” That right smack in the biography! 


Father ‘Gleeson’s biography of a learned and saintly Jesuit is in the con- 
ventional manner, relying for its interest on the fact that Father Giacobbi 
died as late as 1930 after nearly fifty years of active service in California, 
known and beloved by thousands of his adopted countrymen in his own Society 
and out of it. A linguist and theologian of unusual excellence, and a man of 
popular qualities which endeared him to the people for whom he worked, he 
led a profoundly spiritual life. For many years he was Master of Novices; 
afterwards, Instructor of Tertians, positions calling for high spiritual gifts 
and extraordinary practice of perfection. The diversity of Father Giacobbi’s 
occupations during a long life—he was eighty when he died—makes his life 
absorbing reading: and it has been written by a kindred spirit. 

One of the numerous incidents recounted by Father Gleeson serves to ex- 
plain the strong attachment which he could create among those who knew 
him. A young Jesuit was too sickly to follow the regular courses in philosophy 
and theology preparatory to ordination. With the encouragement of Father 
Giacobbi, he made his studies privately as well as his infirmity would allow. 
Permission had to be obtained from Rome to have the young man ordained 
since he had not gone through the usual curriculum. This was denied because 
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of the strict requirements of Canon Law, and it appeared that the sublime 
consolation of the priesthood would be withheld from the candidate to the 
sorrow of his aged mother. Rome was petitioned again and again until the 
General of the Jesuits ordered that no more letters be sent on the subject. 
It looked final. But Father Giacobbi was elected to represent his Province 
at a meeting of Jesuits in Rome at this juncture. Should he reopen the 
subject of the young man’s ordination? When he reached Rome he prayed 
long over the matter, and then approached the General to such good purpose 
that the permission was obtained by the General’s personal intercession with 
the Holy Father. A cablegram to San Francisco forthwith announced the 
news and the ordination came off in the presence of the happy mother. 
That’s the kind of friend to have. 

There are many such instances of his devotion to the calls of charity. 
There are, too, as we might expect, instances of a striking nature showing 
his intimacy with heaven and his discernment in supernatural matters. A 
visit he paid to his native Corsica after forty years furnishes a vivid chapter. 
He must have found it rather exciting to travel. A writer in the French 
paper, La Croix, Paris, in the course of his reminiscences at the time of 
Father Giacobbi’s death, tells how once he went to New York to help Father 
Wynne start America and arrived without his luggage. He had forgotten to 
remove old labels from his trunk and bag, and one turned up in New Orleans 
and the other in Montreal. This is a complex world for one whose thoughts 


are elsewhere. 
James J. DALy. 


PHILOSOPHY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting. Issued by the Office of the Secretary of the 
Association. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 


Pp. 201. 


The general subject of the Association in its thirteenth annual meeting was 
the philosophy of education. The Proceedings contain the papers read on the 
subject: ‘“The Essential Features of the Philosophy of Education of St. 
Thomas,” by Slavin of Catholic University ; “Respective Roles of Science and 
Philosophy in Education,” by Jordan of Catholic University; “Bearing of 
Recent Psychology Upon a Philosophy of Education,” by Summers of Ford- 
ham; “The Fundamentals of a Philosophy of Higher Education,” by Fitz- 
patrick of Marquette; “The Role of Religion in a Democratic Philosophy of 
Education,” by Garcia of St. John’s (Brooklyn) ; and “Tradition and Com- 
munication,” by Adler of Chicago. 
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The common undercurrent, running beneath these addresses, as well as the 
Presidential Address of Dr. Dillion, of St. Joseph’s College for Women, on 
“Philosophy in Law and Government,” and in the round-table discussions, 
is the growing acknowledgment on the part of Catholic, or scholastic, philoso- 
phers that the thought-wealth of their traditional systems is not having the 
influence in the thought of the contemporary world that it should have, and 
they desire it to have, and that this ineffectiveness is due to a lack of practical 
methods of communication. 

That the prospect of an interchange of ideas with non-scholastic philosophers 
is so tenuous as to be practically futile has long been acknowledged, and is well 
exemplified by the joint session (reported in these Proceedings) with the East- 
ern Division of the American Philosophical Association. In this instance, the 
reading of a paper by a scholastic philosopher and a discussion by a non- 
scholastic, and vice versa, accomplished little more than to produce expressions 
of social tolerance and mutual acknowledgments of contradictory viewpoints. 

But Dr. Adler, in his paper, probed a little farther in pointing out an addi- 
tional lack of communication between scholastic professors and their students 
—at least of a fruitful communication. The tendency of professors of scholas- 
tic philosophy to utter their propositions as authoritative and to be meekly 
accepted by their pupils as such, rather than to so lecture as to introduce into 
the minds of their hearers a rationally concluded explanation of ultimate prin- 
ciples of reality, leads rather to a knowledge of the professor’s philosophy than 
to the student’s formation of his own. Merely to pass down a knowledge 
of scholastic positions and their supporting arguments is the communication 
of tradition in its more sterile form. ‘To communicate the mental vitality and 
dynamic intellectuality of a St. Thomas and other scholastic thinkers is tradi- 
tion of a happier ilk. Dr. Adler’s paper on “Tradition and Communication” 
is the most critically significant in this volume of Proceedings. 


Joun L. UHL. 


PsycHOLOGY AND RELIGION. By Carl Gustav Jung, M.D. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. 131. $2.00. 


This work reports the fifteenth series of lectures given at Yale University 
on the foundation established by the late Dwight H. Terry of Plymouth, 
Connecticut, for the assimilation and interpretation of scientific discoveries 
and their incorporation into the theory of religion. The lecturer for this 
series was the distinguished Carl Gustav Jung, Professor of Analytical 
Psychology at the Ecole Polytechnique Federale in Zurich. Naturally the 
point of view is that of a psychiatrist, and the views proposed are in con- 
sonance with Dr. Jung’s general theories and seem to be based mostly on 
the observation and study of neurotic cases. The first lecture, ““The Au- 
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tonomy of the Unconscious Mind,” is presented as “a sort of introduction 
to the problem of practical psychology and religion.” Religion is taken in 
a very broad sense, so as to refer to ideas and ideals and whatever man finds 
deserving of careful consideration or of adoration and love. It will not sur- 
prise anyone that the psychology of this work is largely taken up with the 
unconscious, rather than with the conscious, mind. The second lecture, 
“Dogma and Natural Symbols,” deals at length with two dreams of an 
intellectual neurotic who lost his faith. An elaborate explanation and inter- 
pretation of the symbolism found in these dreams is given. For this purpose, 
with an imposing display of erudition, the author draws freely upon ancient 
and medieval gnostic, alchemistic, and occultistic literature. Notions and 
symbols which in previous ages existed in the consciousness of men are still 
at work in the unconscious of present-day men. The third lecture is entitled, 
“The History and Psychology of a Natural Symbol.” Dr. Jung concludes 
on an agnostic note: “Nobody can know what the ultimate things are. We 
must, therefore, take them as we experience them. And if such experience 
helps to make your life healthier, more beautiful, more complete and more 
satisfactory to yourself and to those you love, you may safely say: “This was 


the grace of God.’ ” 
A. G. ELvarp. 


CAUSALITY AND IMPLICATION. By D. J. B. Hawkins. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. 122. $1.50. 


In this short essay on causality the author’s purpose is to substantiate the 
general outline of the traditional view of causality found in Aristotle and the 
medieval philosphers by an analysis of the notion of implication. He first 
exposes the general thesis of Aristotle concerning the four causes and then 
raises the fundamental question regarding the efficient cause: what is meant 
by production? Hume’s solution of the problem of causality by association 
or conjunction of ideas is then explained and criticized. 

The way is now clear for the full treatment of the central problem. ‘The 
failure of Aristotle to investigate the notion of causality must be made up and 
Hume’s analysis must be proved false and another one provided. 

The analysis of the notion is initiated by a discussion of implication or 
entailment whereby one thing in some way is connected with or implies 
another. Strict implication is defined as a relation of conceptual “isolates” 
which are neither singular nor universal, but “notiones absolute consideratae.” 
To grasp such implications it is necessary and sufficient to apprehend the 
terms and their relations to one another. Thus evidence alone is the norm 
of truth and our understanding is vindicated against Kant and Hume. The 
author then shows by what criteria examples of causality are found in experi- 
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ence and concludes with a discussion of causal laws, induction, and hypothesis. 
The fundamental problems are thus solved. Causality is an apprehended 
relation of implication and can be exemplified in experience. Hence the 
principle of causality as given by Aristotle is valid. 

It seems that the author’s method of attacking the problems is fully 
justified. He has made use of the traditional viewpoint and ideas to gain a 
deeper knowledge of his subject and has succeeded admirably not only in 
refuting Hume and his followers, but also in making use of the ideas of 
contemporary philosophers not trained in scholastic terminology and in 
presenting the fruits of his and their thought in a graceful, neat English, 


while still advancing deeper along the traditional way. 
WILLIAM M. KEGEL. 


A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA. Volume II, The Pursuit of Happiness 
(Corresponding to the Summa Theologica Ia Ilae). By Walter Farrell, 
O.P. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. viii, 459. $3.50. 


Popularization is one of the real needs of scholasticism. Other systems 
may be designedly esoteric; the scholastic should gladly be a debtor to all 
men, both to impart his own teaching and to strengthen that teaching by 
first-hand contact with life. The classics of scholastic thought and the work 
of later authorities are certainly not known as they deserve to be, and so 
we welcome heartily one of the finest correctives yet devised to meet the 
situation, a popular retelling of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The fact that the volume in hand, though really the second in 
a set of four, is the first to be published, makes it difficult to give an alto- 
gether satisfactory estimate of the work. Still, its merits are so apparent 
that one can augur well for the project as a whole. 

Since the present volume is concerned with the Ia Ilae it is the funda- 
mental ethics and much of the psychology of St. Thomas that confront us. 
Father Farrell has made the notion of “happiness” considered in the open- 
ing questions of that part of the Summa the motif of his entire book. Taking 
the text of St. Thomas in blocks of five or six related questions he builds 
each of his twenty chapters around some aspect of human happiness—its 
nature, attainment, loss, consumption—in precisely the order of the Ia IIae. 
A twenty-first chapter, by way of appendix, recapitulates the views of present- 
day adversaries. Their essential mistake the author finds to be relativism, 
basically in theodicy, but consequently in ethics. 

The work is characterized by an alert modernity and a strongly affirma- 
tive tone. Thus, for instance, in three carefully analytic chapters the pas- 
sions are recalled from the banishment decreed them by various types of 
Puritans, as well as from the throne set up for them by the Freudians, and 
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given the place that is normally and honorably theirs. Humor is delight- 
fully in evidence throughout. One notes it especially in the replacement of 
the stock examples by entertaining illustrations from the current scene. The 
humor serves as excellent relief for the general seriousness of the book, 
though the latter, too, is graced by an urbane and vigorous prose style. 
From this point of view no higher compliment perhaps can be paid to 
the writer than to observe that not once is he driven to use Latin terminology ; 
the book is a reproduction of the Summa in genuinely contemporary idiom. 

Father Farrell has taken over, naturally, St. Thomas’ practice of a merely 
implicit distinction between the truths of reason and the truths of faith. In 
treating a few subjects, like eternal punishment and grace, he has appended 
dogmatic pronouncements to confirm St. Thomas’ teaching. Similarly, it 
would have been desirable, we think, to inform the reader where certain 
passages are matter of special difficulties and controversies. It seems un- 
satisfactory, for instance, to present without qualification the view of Q. 
89, Art. 6, on the first moral act of infidels (p. 358) on account of the 
difficulties which can be urged even from other works of St. Thomas him- 
self. The general reader, too, may not readily follow in a few topics where 
the author’s great talent for lucid exposition is somewhat weakened by his 
desire—otherwise wholly laudable—to escape being academic. The treat- 
ment of entitative habits is perhaps a case in point. 


Still, if a little of the interest that is evoked by culture-for-the-millions 
books, guides to personality development, and the like, be brought to the 
present volume, difficulties should not prove too great, and the reader may 
be guaranteed a no less rewarding experience, to say the least. The Com- 
panion, of course, has splendid possibilities for study clubs and philosophy 


classes. 
JoHN E. KEatInc. 


Critica IN UsuM SCHOLARUM AucToRE. By J. deVries, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Company. Pp. xiii, 176. $1.50. 


With this treatise on epistemology a new series of textbooks in scholastic 
philosophy is inaugurated that is meant to replace the well-known Herder 
series that has long been used in many schools.! The aim is, as explained in the 
general introduction and in the press notices, to furnish a course in scholastic 


1Concomitantly with the Latin volume the author has issued in German a text on 
the same matter entitled Denken und Sein. This is meant as the first instalment of a 
series that is to replace the old text of Lehman. While in plan and order both books 
correspond, still in the German the treatment is less rigidly scholastic and it is by 
no means a translation of the Latin. (See Stimmen der Zeit, 132, 1937, 404f.) 
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philosophy that will answer the needs and embody the results of our times. 
Among the special disciplines of scholastic philosophy epistemology is one of 
the most recent and, to a certain extent, is still in a stage of formation. Views 
have differed regarding its precise scope, its delimitation and its method of 
procedure. It is here that the master hand will show itself and that familiarity 
with all the problems pertinent to the subject will be of the greatest advantage. 

The treatise is divided into an introductory and three main parts. Of chief 
importance in the prolegomena is the discussion of the method and starting 
point, as in the examination of human cognition these affect the whole result. 
Both the excessively psychological and the ultralogical method are rejected by 
the author, the former as leading to psychologism, the latter to idealism. As 
a starting point he adopts the data of consciousness, following St. Augustine. 

The main divisions of the treatise afford a progressive unfolding of the 
matter and a clear interlocking of various parts. The first part treats of the 
possibility of true and certain knowledge in general; the second of the possi- 
bility of attaining to knowledge of the “transcendental,” i.e., of an existing 
world distinct from the thinking subject; the third of the possibility of truly 
scientific knowledge. This procedure is a distinct improvement on the various 
plans adopted in earlier neo-scholastic textbooks. Here the learner is taught 
first to reflect on the data of his internal consciousness and to see that judg- 
ments concerned with them are characterized by an absolute certitude. In 
connection with this investigation the notions of logical truth, of certitude and 
of universals are first explained. ‘The way is thus prepared for another class 
of immediate judgments that have absolute value—the first principles (imme- 
diate analytical judgments). Here the problem of “synthetic a priori’ judg- 
ments which was raised by Kant is discussed and temperately solved. A final 
critical review of opposing explanations of these groups of judgments 
(skepticism, relativism, criteriological idealism) brings this first and most 
fundamental part to a close. 

In the second part where, under the name of Transcendental Realism, the 
human cognition of extramental reality is investigated, the proceeding shows 
much pedagogical skill. The difficult and somewhat complicated proof for 
the validity of such knowledge is prefaced by two sections showing the general 
persuasion of mankind on the subject. This creates a favorable mental dispo- 
sition of the learner and aids him in appreciating the force of the direct argu- 
ment. This is followed by a study of the relation between concepts and things 
that completes the earlier remarks on universals. 

The third and final part is subdivided into three sections: the possibility of 
natural science, of historical science, of metaphysics. Thus the whole treatise 
appears as an architecturally constructed scientific edifice with carefully 
planned and happily interrelated parts. 

Attention must be drawn to some of the characteristics of the book as a 
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text. In the first place comes the adherence to the thesis form in presentation. 
The time-honored terminology of scholasticism is carefully retained whenever 
possible, yet whatever new and useful elements have been added by modern 
discussions on the subject are carefully employed. 

Another characteristic is its positive procedure. In contrast with many 
earlier neo-scholastic texts the criticism of opposing interpretations of cognition 
here occupies a subordinate position. This is to be welcomed, especially in 
view of a recent controversy on the excess of “apologetic” in our philosophy 
courses. At the same time the essential tenets of such systems and the mis- 
apprehensions whence they flow are clearly indicated. A number of questions 
to which considerable space was often given have either been omitted or only 
lightly treated. Such are the various false criteria of truth, and the nature of 
sense qualities. On the other hand attention is given to some matters that 
were commonly referred to other treatises but are intimately connected with 
parts of epistemology. Thus together with universal concepts also the trans- 
cendental are explained: closely related with these are the different kinds of 
abstraction which are carefully discriminated; the nature and scope of meta- 
physical science are explained. Here the author emphasizes the definition of 
metaphysics as the “science of the (real) immaterial being” which was 
unfortunately forsaken by neo-scholastics in favor of that of Wolff. 

A few more points may be noted in which the author differs somewhat from 
other neo-scholastics or upon which he at least places different emphasis. 
Synthetic a-priori judgments do exist (called by him “iudicia extensiva’’), 
such as those by which we assert propria in the strict sense (pp. 55-56) ; our 
knowledge of the extramental world is based on mediate evidence (pp. 
97-107) ; a distinction is made between prescientific and scientific induction 
(pp. 137-143), a point that will probably call for more elucidation; and 
at last we have a scholastic philosopher who admits that there is a form of 
human knowledge which is neither simple human faith nor science in the 
proper sense, known in historical methodology as “scientia testimonialis.” 

We heartily agree with Father B. Jansen, S.J., who gives as excellencies of 
the treatment clearness, positiveness, moderation, balance (cf. Gregorianum 
19, 1938, p. 122). Owing to its great conciseness the book will demand care- 
ful explanation but it will also stimulate thought. Its careful insistence on 
such fundamental tenets of scholastic criteriology as the “intelligibile in sensi- 
bili,” the distinction between “id, qguod’’ and the “modus, quo” in our appre- 
hension, the clear discrimination between the psychological and the logico- 
critical aspects of our mental processes, the candid but critical manner in which 
the problems and solutions both of scholastic tradition and of divergent 
systems are discussed and evaluated—all render this compact volume almost 


an ideal introduction to the field of philosophical investigation. 
AvuGuSTINE C, WAND. 
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REASON AND REVELATION IN THE Muppie Aces. The Richards Lectures 
in the University of Virginia. By Etienne Gilson. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. Pp. 114. $1.50. 


In three short chapters, and with a few brief strokes, Professor Gilson has 
succeeded in outlining three dominant threads in the problem of the relations 
between reason and revelation in the Middle Ages. Those who have read the 
James Lectures on the Unity of Philosophical Experience will find in the 
Richards Lectures for 1937 (the last two of which were also given at Fordham 
University in December, 1937) a welcome complement to Gilson’s discussion 
of the role and the fate of rational speculation within the unity of Christian 
thought during the Middle Ages. For the sake of clear outlines, Professor 
Gilson ignores details of which he has elsewhere repeatedly written in 
abundance. At the present moment when so much is written on medieval 
thought, and when the historical landscape is so mobile, it is extremely useful 
to follow a master guide in a simple but sure presentation of the most 
important problem confronting medieval thinkers. 

Three dominant attitudes, according to Professor Gilson, govern the 
relations of reason and revelation during the Middle Ages: that of St. Anselm, 
that of the Latin Averrhoists, and that of St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Anselm, in 
practising the Augustinian precept of believing in order to have understand- 
ing, and in considering logic to be “the standard science” (p. 25), effected “a 
new translation of Christian beliefs into terms of logical demonstration” 
(ibid.). The ontological argument is such a dialectical deduction (pp. 25-27). 

But it is to be noted that what M. Gilson says here of the ontological 
argument explicitly leaves aside its metaphysical implications; hence we must 
look to such other discussions as those in the Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy or 
in the ninth volume of the Gilson-Théry Archives to see an aspect of St. 
Anselm which the present discussion cannot include. The reservation is 
important, for we cannot exclude from our discussion of St. Anselm, in 
general, or of the so-called ontological argument, in particular, the meditative 
center of St. Anselm’s thought, for this center is his metaphysics and the source 
of his argument. Externally, therefore, the theologism of St. Anselm trans- 
lates the mysteries of faith into necessary logical demonstrations (pp. 26, 69, 
75). The trouble is that under such conclusions, logic has made it impossible 
any longer to believe: which would have been a shocking conclusion to the 
author of the Proslogion. The real difficulty, however, in St. Anselm’s view 
was that it pretended to discuss the question of the understanding of faith 
(credo ut intelligam) without knowing the nature and limits of human 


knowledge. 
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This missing ideal of human wisdom was supplied by Averrhoes, the 
Arabian prophet of Aristotle. It became also the ideal of a group of Christians 
since the thirteenth century called Latin Averrhoists. Such Latin Averrhoists 
in the thirteenth century, as Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, held the 
awkward but sincere position that what was philosophically necessary need not 
be necessarily true. But such a position was obviously weak and internally 
explosive. One could either grow tired of philosophy, on the pretext that it 
was not true, or one could slowly give up believing in Christianity, on the 
pretext that the necessity of philosophical conclusions (with which Christian 
theology was in violent disagreement) placed Christian dogma beyond the pale 
of truth. Both the rationalism of John of Jandun (who taught in the Faculty 
of Arts of the University of Paris early in the fourteenth century) and the 
pietism of Gehrard Groote (who is one of the many contestants for the author- 
ship of the famous Imitation of Christ and who founded the Brethren of the 
Common Life in Deventer in 1381) are in the making in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. During the hundred years following the death of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, we witness the progressive decay of philosophy and theology. 
For if true doctrines are beyond the power of philosophy (since what 
Averrhoism taught was held to be philosophically necessary and theologically 
false), they are entirely beyond the possibility of proof. We can either turn 
to letters with Erasmus (who entered Deventer in 1475), or we can follow the 
the direction of the T’heologia deutsch, in which latter case we are already in 
the midst of the flood out of which Lutheran spirituality grew. 

The remarkable feature about this calamity which overtook medieval 
thought is that, had the ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas been dominant, another 
story might have been left for the historian to relate. Faith, theology, philoso- 
phy: he knew their differences, and he knew where each belonged. He knew 
the difference between belief and knowledge, and therefore he never tried to 
theologize in philosophy, or philosophize in theology. Unlike his contem- 
poraries, he dissipated neither the infinite transcendence of mystery nor the 
autonomy of philosophy ; he was able to unite where others, by confusing, had 
destroyed. 

Professor Gilson concludes his admirable analysis with some reflections for 
a non-Catholic audience. But his whole book can be taken to heart by a modern 
scholastic audience. There are many indications that the events which this 
book records can be for us not only a lesson in history, but also a lesson in 
philosophical thinking. By seeing the historical fate of medieval scholasticism, 
and especially by seeing in that fate the outward disaster of an inner violence 
to faith, to theology and to philosophy, we may be able to put our own philo- 
sophical houses in order. 

ANTON C. PEGIs. 
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